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trom both foryour own erop and 
for sale. 

We say these are not necessa- 
rily good ears for seed because, 
as is emphasized on page 3, good 
corn and good seed corn are 
two entirely different things. It 
takes more than pretty ears to 
make corn fit for planting. There ¥% 


must be considered, in every 4 
case, the whole plant from 
which the ear was taken and all 
the plants which may 
have helped to fertil- : 
izeit. The same thing . : 
is true in the selec- = a 
tion of seed of any bei 
crop, though with y 
most crops the mat- e 
ter of pollenization is ; 
not so important as it 
is with the corn crop. 
This is why so few really good 
seeds are planted or offered for B 
sale, because the selection of the 
right sort of seeds, those that have 
inherited vitality and vigor and 
prolificacy and trueness to type, 
can be had only as a result of care- 
ful and rigorous selection. 

It is one of the gratifying signs 
that so many farmers in our territo- 
ry are growing improved seeds and 
offering them for sale. The man 
who grows really good seeds, like 
the man who raises good stock, 
must be more than an ordinary 
farmer. He must be a careful 
painstaking and observant farmer— 





The Sale of Improved Seeds as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 


ERE ARE SOME pretty ears of corn, not necessarily seed ears but ears evidently 
grown from carefully selected seed—such ears as your crop might have"been com- 

_| posed of if you had planted the right sort of seed, 

—land such ears as you should have to select seed 
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one who studies his work, who uses his 

A hands and his eyes and his brain. 

When a man comes to do this he 

er is likely to make his 

farming profitable, and 

the man who produces really 

good seeds for sale is not 

only likely to make a success 

of his own farming but is also 

* helping his customers to make a 
success of theirs. 

We are very anxious, therefore, 
to encourage the growing of the 
very best seed of all improved va- 
rieties in the South, and here is an 
opportunity for the intelligent, pro- 
gressive and reliable farmer to 
help himself toward that “$500 
More a Year.” And this chance 
for making money by selling good 
seeds at a good profit must not be 

ruined by careless 

or dishonest men 

selling inferior seed 

at high prices and 

thereby disgusting 

the buying public. For 

our part, The Progressive 
Farmer intends to adver. 

tice seed for no farmer who 
does not carefully select his seed 
and from some improved varie- 
ty, giving references as to his 
character. Every farmer who 
can meet these conditions this 
fall will find it profitable work 
to go through his fields of cotton 
and corn and select his very 
best plants and advertise seed 
from them for sale next year— 

even if only a few bushels. A 

reputation once made, steady 

profits are assured. 
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Editorial Page. 


The Seed-Bed for Wheat and Oats. 


wel EAD CAREFULLY what Dr. Butler says in 
regard to this. The important point is the 
(AYN preparation of the seed bed, the place 
where the seed will start. Early plowing is im- 
portant, so that the soil can be well settled in the 
fall, for a loose soil will heave and winter-kill 
the crop worse than a soil that has had time to 
settle after the plowing. 

But make the seed bed fine. Go over and over 
with the disk and the drag harrow till the soil is 
as fine as a garden bed. The plowing that was 
done in early summer for sowing peas or planting 
corn or tobacco is all the deep plowing need- 
ed, but the fining of the surface where the 
seed are to start is very important, and not 
only serves to prepare for the crop, but the 
weeks spent in the harrowing of the soil will be 
killing the weeds that start and will insure a 
cleaner crop. If you do not think this minute 
fining of the surface important, try a small part 
of the field less well prepared and note how it has 
dried out and how long the plants will be in 
starting as compared with the part that has been 
kept in the dust blanket shape, and note, too, the 
amount of winter killing that will take place in 
the loose soil over that well prepared. 














Inoculation for Legumes. 


ay HERE SEEMS TO BE a great deal of mis- 
U) B 
Cs 


understanding in regard to the matter of 

inoculation, or the introduction of the bca- 
teria that live on the roots of legumes and enable 
them to get nitrogen from the air. Many people 
have the idea that the presence of these bacteria 
is essential to the growth of the legumes. The 
fact is, that no inoculation will avail anything if 
the soils is in such condition that the bacteria 
cannot thrive in it. 

If your soil is acid and deficient in lime, no 
amount of inoculation will do any good, for the 
acidity of the soil will destroy the bacteria; and 
the legumes, with the single exception of the cow- 
pea, will not thrive in acid conditions in the soil. 

But if the soil is sweet and abundantly sup- 
plied with plant food any legume will thrive, in- 
oculated or not. But without the inoculation it 
will not be able to get and combine the free nitro- 
gen from the air, and will, like other plants, get 
its nitrogen from that which is plentiful in the 
soil. Inoculation simply helps the plant to get 
nitrogen and thrive where nitrogen is deficient in 
the soil, but any legume plant may grow and 
thrive in a soil abundantly supplied with lime and 
plant food even if the bacteria are entirely absent. 

Inoculation is an aid simply because it enables 
the plant to get nitrogen. 
no inoculation will avail. 


inoculate it with the nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 


I saw a beautiful piece of alfalfa last week, 
which was just ready for the third cutting. It 
was growing on a deep sandy soil near the barn 
and had been made solely by liberal applications 
of stable manure that keeps the soil sweet and 
productive, but I do not believe that it is doing 
anything towards getting nitrogen from the air, 
It is simply 
taking the plant food that is abundantly supplied 


though making large crops of hay. 


to it every year. 


The greater part of the failures of clover to 
grow have been due more to lack of plant food 
in an acid soil than to the lack of inoculation, for 
clover will not thrive in acid conditions any more 
than the bacteria will, and the first thing to be 
I do not mean to dis- 
courage the efforts to get the soil inoculated, for 
the fixing of the free nitrogen from the air is the 
greatest feature connected with the growing of 
legume crops, and if we want to get the best re- 
sults from the legumes it is important that they 
Last summer I was shown a 
small part of a field of peas on which the owner 
The growth 


done is to sweeten the soil. 


get the inoculation. 


had applied some nitrate of soda. 
was immensely superior, but the plants were sim 


ply getting the abundant nitrogen in the soil and 


were not doing as much fixing of the free nitro 


But if the soil is sour, 
Therefore, to get the 
full value of the legumes in the improvement of 
our soil we must ascertain the condition of the 
soil, and if acid, we must restore its alkalinity by 
applications of lime before making an effort to 


gen as the others that had not so much in the 
soil. It has been found in Delaware that on land 
where the crimson clover formerly acquired a 
great deal of the free nitrogen, as the soil became 
better supplied with nitrogen from the repeated 
turning under of the clover in the peach orchards, 
the plants fixed much less nitrogen because there 
was plenty in the soil for them and the bacteria, 
too. 

Get the land sweet and well supplied with 
phosphoric acid and potash, and the bacteria will 
thrive and the legumes will get the nitrogen from 
the air. Make the land sweet and rich with ni- 
trogenous manures and the legumes will thrive, 
but will get little nitrogen from the air. 





Gathering, Packing and Shipping 
Apples. 


gathered as soon as fully matured. If left 
to begin the ripening or mellowing process 
cn the trees they cannot be expected to keep well. 
Apples should be gathered by hand, and never 
shaken from the trees. The mountain apples of 
the South, so far as I have observed, are general- 
ly ruined by careless gathering and transporta- 
tion, as well as by an utter indifference to sorting 
of qualities and varieties. Shaken off the trees 
and gathered up and piled into a wagon body they 
are hauled over the mountain roads to a shipping 
point, where I have seen them packed in a sort of 
barrel-shaped crate made of laths which cannot 
be tightly packed, and thus when they reach the 


[ACY sain FOR WINTER keeping should be 





Making a Savings Bank of a Sand 
Bank. 





Yes, sir, you keep on putting clover, 
vetch, or cowpeas into a sand bank, and 


in time you make it a savings bank.— 
Rural New Yorker. 











towns in the central and eastern parts of the 
State they are bruised and leaking their juice, 
and, of course, sell poorly. 

Then little and big, smooth and knotty, red and 
yellow apples are dumped into the common re- 
ceptacle, and the shippers wonder why the moun- 
tain apples sell for so little alongside the well 
packed barrels from the North. They would not 
wonder if they saw the apples side by side. 
When apples will part easily from the limb is 
the time to gather them before they begin to 
fall. Every apple should be gathered by hand 
and not bruised, and hence ladders are necessary 
for tall trees. When orchard planters learn that 
the only stem needed by a tree is a few inches 
above the ground, or enough to carry the head, 
and then give attention to the shaping of the 
head, there will be less trouble in spraying and 
gathering the crop. A gathering basket should 
hold about half a bushel, and should be padded 
on the inside to prevent bruising, and should be 
provided with a stout wire hook like the letter S$ 
to hang it on a limb while gathering. 

Then take them to a convenient shed with a 
table for grading the apples and never mix all 
sorts in the same barrel, but let the same quality 
and the same variety run through the whole bar- 
rel. In packing a barrel mark the name of the 
apple on the bottom of the barrel, which is to be 
the top when opened. Face the apples on the bot- 
ton. stem down so as to present a handsome ap- 
pearance when opened, but make the facing the 
same as the contents all the way through, and do 
not try to deceive by putting cullings in the mid- 
dle of the barrel. Then put the apples in gently 
and give an occasional shake to settle them, and 
fill to a slight rise above the top. Then put on 
the head and force it into place, drive down the 
hoops and nail in a head lining. 

The apples will then be pressed tightly so that 
they cannot move in transporting, for loose pack- 
ing is ruinous. There should be just enough rise 
to make the apples pack tight and not be bruised. 
If they are carried too high on top it will bruise 
them to force the head down, but it must be 
forced some to prevent their being loose in the 
barrel. 

Pack in barrels as soon as gathered even if not 
to be shipped at once. They will keep best in the 
-| barrels. Then if you have no proper cold storage 
at hand you can have a building with deadened 
-| walls partly under ground, and with ventilators 





= 


at the bottom of the sides and one in the top. 
Keep these all open at night and close up in the 
early morning to keep in the cool night air. No 
matter if it is freezing outside let in the night air 
and exclude the day air. In this way Mr. W. F. 
Grabs, of Stokes County, N. C., keeps fall apples 
till May and winter apples all summer. Mr. Grabs 
has printed a little pamphlet on his method which 
can be had for 25 cents. His office is Tobacco- 
ville, N. C. 

Now, as to selling apples simply, let it be 
known that you have them, what sort and for 
what per barrel, and a little ad. in The Progres- 
sive Farmer will sell them easily. 





My Ideas on Saving Corn Forage. 


WAN ne I AM THOROUGHLY convinced that 
MASS the best way in most sections to save corn 

4 and cover stover is to cut it off at the 
ground and cure it in shocks, I am also certain 
that in some climates it is very uncertain in many 
seasons. I have known cut down stover and corn 
seriously damaged on the College farm at Raleigh 
in a bad season, and the farmer in Beaufort Co., 
N. C., who wrote that he had had his crop dam- 
aged three years out of five is not a native Tar 
Heel, but an intelligent Scotchman who is perfect- 
ly used to the most advanced methods of farming. 
Hence, it will not do to say that it is folly to say 
that corn cannot always be safely cured in this 
way in the South. Doubtless there is less loss of 
corn in cutting the crop at the ground, but so far 
as the quality of the feed saved is concerned, it is 
far better stripped and topped and cured as thou- 
sands cure it in the South. There is not the 
slightest doubt of the superior quality of the 
blades and tops saved in this way, while there is 
certainly a loss in the corn. But in sections 
where in three years out of five, the cut down 
corn will be seriously damaged, the question may 
be, Is it not better to stand the loss of grain and 
get better forage? 


Now, I am not arguing against the value of the 
cutting down as a general practice, for I believe 
in it. But intelligent men in these humid coast 
regions find that the practice there is uncertain, 
and I am not going to tell them they do not know 
what is good for them. I believe that well curea 
stover shredded is excellent feed and pays for all 
the labor of getting it. But I cannot say that 
these men are entirely wrong, and I do not be- 
lieve they are. 


There is no sort of comparison between this 
curing of fodder and the curing of legume hay, 
for this is or should be done largely after it has 
been removed, from the field to the barn under 
cover. Then, as in the Isle of Wight County in 
Virginia where the hog is a leading industry and 
high-priced bacon and hams are produced on all 
the farms, they have peas among the corn and 
they want them eaten by the hogs, and hence 
cannot leave the corn in shocks to cure in the 
field, but strip the stalks and gather the corn be- 
fcre turning the hogs in to clean up the peas and 
then to glean the peanut fields. Hence, the long- 
er I live the more lenient I am with practices that 
have arisen out of local conditions. The Isle of 
Wight farmers make big crops of corn and big 
crops of peanuts, and are prosperous, making 
morey on land worth $100 an acre notwithstand- 
ing they do not cut and shock their corn. And I 
am not going to tell them that it is all nonsense, 
and that they should cut their corn off at the 
ground. 

The practice of stripping blades grew up out of 
the lack of other forage, and where one grows an 
abundance of hay it does not matter so much that 
the corn stover is not of such good quality as the 
stripped blades, and I would like to see every 
farmer where the conditions favor the practice, 
cut his corn off at the ground and get the land 
into small grain as speedily as practicable. But 
we cannot make hard and fast rules that will fit 
every man’s conditions, and we cannot say that 
our way is in all cases the best and only way of 
doing anything on the farm. 





Take an hour off sometime to go over your 
farm and pick out the pauper acres. Then see to 
it that these acres are not put in regular farm 
crops next year unless heavily manured and spe- 
cially treated. Unless this can be done, either 
build them up by sowing legumes or else put 
them to making timber. The farmers of the 
Sonth cannot afford to cultivate a million or two 
acres of lond every year which they would be rich- 
er by never touching at all. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 





XXXVIII—By Growing Good Seeds to Sell. 





By Dr. Tait Butter. 

















OUTHERN farmers are large, 
iS) buyers of farm products. With | 

the exception of cotton, there | 
are few farm products used on South- 
ern farms that are not bought by a 
large number of our farmers. Per- 
haps in no other part of the world 
are farmers such large buyers of 
farm products, as in the South. When 
the question of seeds for planting 
the crops grown on our farms is con- 
sidered, no exception to this general 
rule is found. It is true that we 
have not given as much attention to 
good seeds as would have been found 
most profitable, but such attempts as! 
we have made to improve the seeds | 
planted have usually been through; 
purchase and not by growing and 
selecting our own seeds. 





| 
| 
| 


There are many seeds used in small | 


quantities on our farms which we do} 
not advise our farmers to attempt to! 
grow. Therearealso seeds used which | 
require an equipment for harvesting | 
and saving such as to render it 
cheaper for the average farmer to} 





quantities, on nearly every farm, of} 


which the farmer should grow and|@uce popular varieties, rather than 
spend much money advertising and 
Not every farmer is compe-| exploiting so-called new varieties. We 


select sufficient for his own use, at | 
least. 

tent or willing to learn the business | 
of seed growing, and such should not! 
attempt to grow seeds to sell. On| 
the other hand, any farmer who will] 
give the requisite time and attention | 
to the matter, may soon learn suffic-| 
eut vf seed growing and selection to 
enable him to raise and sell seed ata 
profit to himself and with satisfac- 
tion to his patrons. 


& 


Why Poor Seeds are Sold 
So Much. 


( T PRESENT there is much 
complaint of the manner in 
which the seed business is 
conducted, and to be frank, it must 
be confessed that the complaints are 
amply justified by the facts. There 
is a class of small dealers and grow- 
ers, chiefly the latter, who knowing 
nothing of the seed business, or what 
constitutes good seed, are advertis- 
ing and sending out what they claim 
to be good and pure seed which the 
most meager knowledge of the busi- 
ness should serve to tell them are 
neither good nor pure. These men 
are usually honest, but have no con-. 
ception of what is justly required of 
a man who advertises and sells seeds 
for planting. 

On the other hand, the large seed 
houses are far from above criticism. 
They cannot claim ignorance as an 
excuse for their shortcomings, but! 
they have greater difficulties to over- | 
come than the farmer who grows his | 
own seeds, in maintaining and guar-| 
anteeing the quality and purity of} 
their seeds. In view of the present 
condition of the seed business, con- | 
cerning which there is such good; 
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! 


ground for complaint that adulterat- | 
seeds not true to name,} 


ed seeds, 
and seeds of poor quality, are being 





This series of articlea, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 


NY GOOD business man will 
supply his customers with 
spend much effort to educate them to 


buy the small quantities needed. But | buy what he thinks they should 
there are other seeds used in large | want. 


| only 
, Standard varieties as to render them 
; unworthy new variety names. 


sold as improved or high class seeds, 
we do not wish to advise any farmer 
to grow seeds to sell unless he will 
acquire the knowledge and take the 
care necessary to put good seed upon 
the market. 

There is no reason, however, why 
any intelligent farmer, who will 
study the business, may not add very 
materially to the value of his crops 
of corn, cotton, and oats by growing, 
selecting and saving these seeds for 
sale. There is a large demand for 
such seeds all over the South, and 
those who will grow popular vari- 
eties, maintain them pure, put only 
the best on the market and advertise 
in The Progressive Farmer may rest 
assured of a profitable business. 


5 4 
The Varieties to Grow. 


what they want rather than 


Likewise, the wise farmer, 
who grows seeds for sale, will pro- 


advise our readers who contemplate 
rrowing seeds to sell to grow only 
well-known, popular and established 
varieties. Those tested by the ex- 
periment stations and found to be 
satisfactory, are usually good, safe 
varieties for the farmer to raise for 
sale. Unfortunately, however, too 
many of those who are now growing 
seeds for sale seem to think it neces- 
sary to exploit some so-called new 
variety. In many cases these are 
such slight variations from 





More- 
over, it takes considerable time and} 
much money to advertise and popu-| 
larize any new variety, which the | 
farmer canot afford to spend. That} 
the well-known popular varieties are | 
more profitable for the farmer to; 
grow for sale was well illustrated in| 
the experience of our farmer-adver- | 
tisers during last season. Those’ 
farmers who advertised established | 
and popular varieties of cotton and’ 
corn sold out promptly, while some 
of those who were trying to sell so-! 
called new varieties found it much} 
more difficult to dispose of even a! 
small stock. In the first place, then, 
start with some established variety 


' of tested merit. 


The second essential step is to 
keep this variety pure. This will be 
much less difficult if no other variety. 
is grown on the farm, and with corn, 
which mixes at long distances, some 
careful growers go to the extent of 
supplying their neighbors with good 
pire seed for planting, in order to 
p vent the possible contamination 
© their own crops. If this cannot be 
dune, care should at least be taken to 


plant the crop at such time and place | 


as to reduce the possibility of the 
mixing of varieties to a minimum. 


* 
Good Seeds and Pure. 


price; but he has a right to expect 
crib-selected corn, grown from field- 
selected seed. Therefore, the man 
who grows seeds for sale should 
plant only seeds which have been 
carefully selected in the field. And 
he should also maintain a small seed 
patch such as described for cotton, 


in this series of articles, in our issue 
of September 4th, as a means of 
gradually improving the value of his .- 
|variety. This requires some small 
| extra expense, but the increased yield 
| will give ample compensation, and he 
| owes his patrons at least that much 
|for the advance over regular prices 
which they willingly pay him. 

With corn and cotton there need 
be no danger of spreading weed and 
other objectionable seeds, and for 
this reason these offer splendid op- 
portunities for the farmer who de- 
sires to add to his income by grow- 
ing seeds for sale. With oats, which 
may also be grown to advantage by 





(Continued on Page 14.) 








































being as follows: 


Sept. 30.—RBy Addingto the Conventence 
and Comfort of the Home. 

Oct. 7.—By Feeding Beef Cattle and Saving 
the Manure, 


is a matter in which the fu- 
ture buyer of seed has a di- 
rect and proper interest. No pur- 
chaser of seed corn at, say $2.00 a 
Oct, by Better Handitue of the Timber | Dushel, has any right to expect to re- 

Crop. ceive field-selected seed at such a 
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CEMENT BOOK 


Just Published 
FREE To Every Farmer 


We want every farmer and cement worker to send for 
this new edition of our Cement Book, 


“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm.” 


It is larger and better than any previous edition, and it de- 
scribes and illustrates many new ways of using concrete. 
There are 160 pages and over 150 illustrations. The directions 
for making cement structures are given in plain language that 
everyone can understand, with tables showing the exact 
amount of material required for the work 
in hand. 

Send for this book now and get the benefit 
of many new ideas for this year’s work. ; 

. When you build, do not forget or " 
that ATLAS Portland Cement makes ES PORT LAND 
the best concrete and that the U. S. 
Government bought ATLAS for the 
Panama Canal, 

Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If 

he cannct supply you, write to 
TheATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. . 
Dept. 117 30 Broad Street, New York 


Daily cutput over 50,000 barrels 
—the largest in the world. 
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The Koller Bearings 
You Pay Your Money \ 
And Take Your Choice \W& 


There’s only one Spreader that has had a test of over 30 years. It is up to 
you to say whether you will invest your money in that machine or some other. 


The 31-Year-Old Success Spreader 


has proven itself on tens of thousands of faims. It has worked under all conditions, It bas had all kinds of hand 
ling. Kk basa record for good work, right working and durability that is no’ approached by any other 
spreader. It is the one roller-bearing spreader—chain driven, free from gear wheels, least friction, 
least breakage, lightest draft, strongest. Equipped with either wooden or metal wheels as desired. You might as 
well have the Success Spreader. Get all the facts and you will buy no other. Catalog Free. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, a. Y. 
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Marketing Cotton and Tobacco 








From Harris, of South Carolina. 


His Message is, ‘‘Warehouse Y 
Your Warehouse Receipts, Pay Y 

The holders of spot cotton have 
the opportunity of their lives. I want 
to urge you to warehouse your cot- 
ton, borrow money ware- 
house receipts, pay off your debts 
and market the cotton as the world 
needs it, and our country will be 
prosperous. 

The deterioration of the crop in 
all of the States is of such a nature 
that it is now too late for it to re- 
cuperate and make anything like aj 
full crop, no matter how favorable 
the seasons may be from now on. 
So realize you have the situation in 
your own hands. 7 

I want to urge every farmer to 
sow largely of wheat and oats; for 
corn, flour and bacon are now very 
high. They can be raised for much 
less than half the cost at which the 
farmers are buying to-day, and we 
have every reason to believe they 


on your 





our Cotton, Borrow Money on 
our Debts, and Market Slowly.” 


will be higher another year. Let us 
begin now to diversify our crops for 
1910. Make home self-supporting 
and self-sustaining, and our country 
will grow rich. I want to urge upon 
every farmer to study the conditions 
of the cotton crop in all the cotton 
States, and I am sure he will not 
dump his cotton on the market as he 
has done in the past. 

Just a word about cottonseed. Re- 
member the supply this year will be 
short and the demand great for cot- 
tonseed products. When you sell 
your seed be sure to make arrange- 
ments for the price of meal and 
hulls, or you will be caught in a 
trap. You probably have used good 
judgment in growing your crop, and 
it behooves you now to use better 
judgment in selling. 

B. HARRIS, 
Ex-President State Farmers’ Union. 
Pendleton, S. C. 


at least a part of his crop, and many 


can hold all their crop for several 
months. Let me urge you to make 
use of the warehouse and the ware- 
house certificate, and market your 
crop slowly as demanded. This is 
the only sensible, business-like way 
of marketing. 

I would say to the tobacco farm- 
ers that the recent dry weather has 
more than offset the increase in 
acreage, and there will not be a big 
crop of tobacco. Get together and 





market. 


the thinner shell. 


general planting. 


stand as one man; presenting a solid 
array of strong, determined men 
against the’ dollars of the American 
Tobaceo Trust. Your cause is a 
righteous one, and ‘‘thrice armed is 
he who has his quarrel just.”’ A con- 
vention of the tobacco farmers will 
be called in Danville, Va., about the 
last of September. Look out for the 
date and be sure to attend. 
H. Q. ALEXANDER, 
President North Carolina State Farm- 
s’ Union. 


OU GT service, profit and veauty toi a plautiig 

of Japan Walnut Trees, either Juglans Sieboldi- 
ana or Cordifornus,. 
crops of nuts measuring one to one-and-a-half inches 
in length. The kernels are of sweet delightful flavor, 
shells are thin, and the nuts demand a fancy price in 
Cordifornus is the smaller of the two, but has 


They are hardy and bear abundant 


We partticularly recommend it for 
It is destined to become the most 


valuable market nut grown. 
Our illustrated Catalogue describes these, and scores 











Market Tobacco 


Gradually. 


of varieties of Fruit, Shade and Orna- 
mental Trees, Plants and Vines-ever- 
ything needed to beautify Southern 





The Dumping of the Whole Crop’on the Market at Once Low- 
ers Prices—Farmers Should Work Out a Better System. 


Messrs. Editors: There is no 
doubt but that the undue haste prac- 
ticed by farmers in selling the to- 
bacco crop, lowers the price, and 
tends to demoralize the market. 
Selling the crop during the first 
three or four months (like the pres- 
ent practice of curing it) is certain- 
ly harmful, and results in incalcula- 
ble loss. Only a few years ago farm- 
ers marketed the crop during the 
winter and spring months—many of 
them not selling at all until late 
spring. At present, the crop is prac- 
tically all sold in September, October 
and November. 

The circumstances under which a 
large part of the tobacco crop is 
made at present, necessitate earlier 
sales than formerly, it is true, but 
there is no reason why it should not 
be sold from September to February, 
or even March, instead of dumping 
practically all of it on an overcrowd- 
ed market during September and 
October, as the two last crops have 
been sold. 

Two chief causes are responsible 
for this condition: 

1. The higher prices that have 
generally prevailed during the past 
few years early in the season. 

2. Merchants and others depend- 
ing upon realizing on the tobacco 
crop have urged early marketing. 


pal cause, if farmers would market 
moderately, prices would be main- 
tained and rule higher throughout 
the whole season, but when practi- 
cally all of it is sold in a few months, 
and only a remnant left, buyers are 
not inclined to maintain an organ- 
ized working force for so little to- 


bacco; consequently, many of them 
get off the market, and prices go 
down. 


To remove the second cause it 
will be necessary for farmers to 
make more home supplies, and not 
create obligations that must be met 
with the early sales of the tobacco 
crop. Plant other money crops, and 
don’t depend altogether on tobacco 
to meet obligations. The farmers 
who do this will never be urged by 
the merchants and fertilizer dealers 
to sell their tobacco, regardless of 
market conditions, early in the sea- 
son. 

A safe and practical way to mar- 
ket the tobacco crop would be to 
divide the market season into five, 
six or seven months, and then sell 
only one-fifth, -sixth or -seventh of 
it during any month. This would 
practically do away with overcrowd- 
ed markets, and prices would re- 
main more uniform and satisfactory 
to all. 

Oo. L. JOYNER. 
N. C. 





In respect to the first and princi- 


Pitt. Co., 








Hold Your Cotton and Tobacco. 


The Cotton Crop is Alarmingly Short 
Bound to Come—Dry Weather Has Injured Tobacco Crop and the 


Farmers Should Demand High 


To Our Cotton and Tobacco Farmers: 


Are you going to reap the benefit | 


of the high prices that are sure to 
prevail 
crop is sold, or are you going to 
turn over your crop to the specula- 
tors as fast as you get it ready for 
market and let them hold it until de- 
manded by the market? 


The cotton and tobacco crops are| 


usually sold in about four months; 
yet these crops can not be used in 
that time, but must 
months, or until another crop is 
ready for market. 


manded by the manufacturer. 


before half of the present'| 


last twelve! 


Therefore, some-| Then, why won’t you do it and thus 
body must hold the crop until de-|save to the producer the profits that 
The| now go to the middle man? 
speculator has been doing this and| 





and Higher Prices are 


er Prices—Meeting in Danville 


making more money out of it than 
the man who produced it. 

Now, then, if it pays him to borrow 
money to pay for the crop, rent his 
office and employ several men to 
| handle it, why will it not pay you to 
hold your own crop? You don’t have 
/to pay office rent or hire several 
men to handle it. You may not 
need to borrow any money on your 
|crop. But if you do, you can get it 
| by storing in a warehouse and using 
warehouse receipt as collateral. This 


| is just what the speculator does. 


Homes. It’s 
free. 


interesting — and 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, 
POMONA, N. C. 








To the Men Who Grow Wool 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your Wool col- 
lect, and we will PAY CASH, or make 
and deliver to you PREPAID full value 
in any or all of the following high grade 
Sanitary goods: 10-4, 11-4 or 12-4 Wool 
Blankets, Cradle Blankets, Dress Goods, 
Men's and Boys’ Suitings, Overcoat 
Patterns, Buggy or Auto Robes, etc.4 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY 


ROCKINGHAM CO., 
SPRAY, North Carolina. — 
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LADIES: Want Your Sy Spare Time 


You can make $1-00 an hovr 
showing these useful can- 
/ ning tools. Endors d by Ja- 
Hi net McKenzie Hill, Table ~~ 
4 park, and highest cooking (< 
authorities. Samples free to work- 


a ers. Send 6Cc tor sample set. 
Money beck with first dozen 
8 —" & Stamys taken, 


— J. Rost, $0 W. Broadway. N.Y. 














OSGOOD 


Pitless Big SCALE 


—~| | Indispensable on every farm; 
me and money you 

lic seale,and 

pe curaey al- 

2 ways. Prieed within 
4°" your reach; good fora life- 
eet time. Oxgood Seale Co., 
’ Rox204Binghamton, N.Y. 
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> bee 
Write ~SS 


for 
Catalogue 


Fox Hounds 














Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 
J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

HAY PRESS Best farm pregs made, 
thousands in use. Over 
400 sold in 8 months. For 10 years 
we've madethem. Sh!pped on 5 days’ 
trial direct from factory. Write for booklet. 
WA:KIiNS HAY PReSS CO.. Atlanta, + a. 
175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—1/5 
Very desirable; good soil; 115 acres in oak 
timber. One and-a-half miles from town. For 

particulars, address INO. Ls gh gg Sw 

EFLAND, Orange Co., 4 

ALUABLEFARM.. Here is something 
worth your attention. A large body of 
land, between 1000 and 1500 acres, about 300 





open. This body of land is second to none in 
South Carolins. Now I want to sell this tract 
of laud, and from first hasds. If this should 
interest you and you mean business, write to 
E. H. W., Route 3, Box 5, Florence, S. C 














per acre. Write for catalogue, 


FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA——— 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1,000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMP’Y, Ine., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
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Every farmer can arrange to hold 
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Oid Virginia Sun Cured Tobacco 
Manufactured y R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co. ricnwono, va 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














BUYING AND SELLING. 

















With Our Advertisers. 


The Majestic Range.—A good 
cooking stove is one of the necessi- 
ties for the farmers wife. And a 
stove that keeps an abundance of hot 
water always ready is a luxury for 
any housekeeper. The Majestic 
Range does this and has many other 
advantages besides. Write the Ma- 
jestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 118, St. Louis, 
Mo., for their booklet about the Ma- 
jestic. 

When You Buy Lime.—At. this 
time of the year thousands of Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers are getting 
ready to lime their land. When 
you buy agricultural lime don’t for- 
get our advertisers, and we always 
like to have you write them that you 
saw their advertisements in The 
Progressive Farmer. <A. S. Lee & 
Sons, Richmond, Va., The Blue 
Ridge Lime Co., Fletcher, N. C., and 
Southern Lime and Phosphate Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., will be glad to 
quote you prices. 


A Valuable Book for Farmers.— 
We have seen a copy of “Concrete 
Construction About the Home and 
Farm,’ advertised on page 38, in its 
newest edition. It is a book of 160 
pages with 150 interesting illustra- 
tions and is unusual in its complete- 
ness in practical suggestions on ce- 
ment work. It gives estimates as 
to cost of concrete work, with direc- 
tions for mixing, in plain language. 
An intelligent farmer can himself, 
without expert help, construct many 
of the things that are illustrated in 
the book. While first cost of con- 
crete work is more than wood work, 
for very many purposes it is still 
cheaper for the reason that it does 
not decay. Concrete fence posts, for 
instance, only cost about twenty to 
forty cents each and they will last 
many a life time, being proof against | 
rust, rot and insects. Write for a 
copy of this book to the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., Dept. 117, 30 
Broad Street, New York City. They 
will send a copy free to any Progres- 
sive Farmer reader who sends a pos- 
tal for it. 


Try Our Farmers’ Exchange.— 
Many a farmer does not realize the 
possibilities of making extra money 
by advertising his surplus or left- 
over products in our Farmers’ Ex- 
change Department, and is losing 
money by not doing so. Nearly every 
farmer can make some money that 
he never would in any other way 
make, by selling his extra colt, hay 
press, steam engine, seeds, hogs, etc., 
and it is easily done by using our 
Farmers’ Exchange Column. Right 
now you may have some of these 
things that you not only have no use 
for, but which are costing you money 
to keep. Somebody else really wants 
the very things you don’t need, but 


| Virginia, 





them will be used as the farmers 
buy more. shredders, 


wood saws, 
pumps, cream separators, ete. An 
interesting advertisement recently 
is the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s—‘‘What a Gallon of Gasoline 
Will Do.” And it not only tells 
what a gallon of gasoline will do, 
but several things a gasoline engine 
will do. Look it up. 








The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON 


Raleigh. N C., Sept 18, 1909. 
Good middling ____..-...-2 2 L- eee fase 
Strict Middling ' 





REReb see MaRK wasn eeeebaade 12} 
 . {Seo eee) P Pictu asaen 12 
DE NROMOO aad Dobie a acoustics ke 9—11 


OMARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUP?PLIMB. 


Charleston, S.C., Sept 18, 1 
D, S.C. B, Sides, packed oe 





a 12% 
D. S. Bellies, pasked ........... 13 
be 0: aes 10% 
Butter—Creamery................. 32 
Gams— Choice, as to size, and 
1 ene 16% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces.............. 13% 
POMED MiG Meraddaus save cease cuss. cca $1.85 
Pend er wane cece ween nne---e. 1.80 
ay MUO wise seeded cccccc cece 1.00 to 1.10 
Grain—Oorn, white -.............. ie 94 
(OSM SHB ataGdwcwdnscaues saws 92 
Oats—Clipped white......... 2.00. 55 
MUS inieneddabiwdaunaescwacee 52 
Meed—Cracked corn .per bushel .. 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds , ____. 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pou Saue 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -.___. 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. -..__. 1.60 
Hulls. per i00 paunds ....._..._. 50 
Rice Flour—Sacised. per bushel... 50 
Cotton Ties—Pisced .............. 70 
Co ar re on 70 
NG BON cacasoie lnc cciwcandcaacsss 85 
Sagging—2 pounds ................ 6% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent...... $6.25 to 6.75 
1 ee ae 6. 25 to 6.£0 
UMN eo cecencrececwedcdctsi fun 5-75 to 6.00 
NGI sent canedcsonecsunuccuns. 5-25 to 5 50 


PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 


Petersburg. Va., Sept. 18, 19°9. 
Spanish, per bushel, ........_.......____.... $1.16 


Fancy, per pound,._______ EE eee 
Machine picked, per pound, 
Sheliing stock, per pound,. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips. Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 16, 1909. 
Receipts of new primings have 
commenced to come to our market, 
and while they brought comparative- 
ly high prices last week, the market 
was considerably easier this week. 
This was partly due to the quality 
and condition of the primings. Not 
many primings have been saved, but 
we expect to have sales twice a week 
-from now on until new lugs and leaf 
commence to come to market. Busi- 
ness in old tobacco is quiet. 
The weather has been very favor- 
able for cutting the new crop and 
for bringing out the late tobacco. 























Bright 
i Ba Wrappers Fillers 
Common..................]12 @14 |7@9 
Sa eee [2 @x5 9 @il 
CO) eee ae £5 @50 11 @i5 
Cutters Smokers 
DONOR oso. ccccuecsccucs AO Gee 5 @6 
DAMEN Sona oc acoendeosc 12 @13 6 @9 
Cin RR eearesmnnemmenms 7 Ge ar |. 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
CONGO. ccwicncnsnanswase 6 @8 5 @7 
PEDO OU) cvenadcanennssacvs 7 @9 7 @Q 
Good cae wae 9 @14 9 @12 








he does not know where to get them, 
You are losing money, then, by not | 
patronizing this column. | 





What a Gallon of Gasoline Wall | 
Do.—Reply postal cards were sent} 
out a short time ago to a large num- | 
ber of farmers in the different States 
of The Progressive Farmer _ ter- 
ritory, asking for reports as to the 
number and different kinds of im- 
proved farm implements purchased 
by them and their neighbors within 
the last two or three years. We have 
been astonished to see that a large 
per cent of them are using gasoline 
engines. And still more and more of 


ling at well sustained 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Course of Prices on Truck, Fruit, 
Butter, Hggs, etc., Reported by Our 
Special Corespondent. 


There is a steady demand for 
apples, and the better grades are sell- 
quotations. 
Maiden Blush, per barrel, $2.50@ 


|3.50; Fall Pippin, $2.50@4; Jona- 


than, $5@6; Red Pippin, $2.@2.25. 


|and on down to $1@2 per barrel for 


Duchess, $2.50@3.50. Peaches are | 
in ample supply and Maryland and’ 
West Virginia, are quoted at $1.25@ 
2 per carrier; per basket, 50@$1. 
Plums, 20-lb baskets, 25 @50e. 
Grapes, per case, 50@7T5c. Musk- 
melons from 40c@$1 per crate, with 
Colorado running up to $1.50@3. 
Watermelons, per car, $135 @175. 
Potatoes are moving slowly in. 
view of ample receipts and are worth |! 
per barrel, $1.40@2.25. Sweets, 
$1.50@2.50 for Maryland and VAT 
ginia. Southern onions, per basket, | 
yellow, 40@75c; white, 60@75c, 
and red, per bag, $1@1.50. Cab- 
bage abundant and Flat Dutch is 
worth $1@4.00 per 100. Eggplant, 
75c@$1 per barrel. Cucumbers per 
barrel, 75c@$1.25; corn 50c@$1 
per 100 ears. Lettuce, per box, $1@ 
$1.50. Lima beans, per basket, $1@ 
1.50. Green peppers, per barrel, 
85c@1. Peas, per basket, $1@2. 
String beans, per basket, Virginia, 
green, 75c@$1. Spinach, 75c@ 
$1.25. Squash, 75c@ $1 for Hubbard 
and yellow crookneck. ‘Tomatoes 
are in tremendous supply and selling 
along the streets for 10 cents for 
quite a market basket. Per carrier, 
25@60e. Turnips, white, per 100 
bunches, $1. Okra, $1@1.50 per 
basket. 

3utter is in better supply at the 
moment and creamery specials are 
quoted at 31@31%'%c; extras, 30 4c; 
Western imitation creamery, 24@ 
25ce.; Western factory, firsts, 23@ 
23 %c, and ‘“‘process” stock, 25 @27c. 
Eggs firm at 24 %@25 %@27e, 
with some at 29c. Stock from refrig- 
erators packed in the spring, is quot- 
ed at 24@25%c 
Turpentine is 
gallon. 


worth 60% _ per 

















In any quantity. Highest 
quality. Prompt delivery. 
Our price list giving com- 
plete information, prices, 
varieties, &c., FREE upon 
request. 
Clover Seed, 
Grass Seed, 
Millet Seed, 
Seed Grain, 
Seed Potatoes, 
Cane Seed, 
Etc., Etc. 


Write to-day. 








S. T. Beveridge & Co. 


1217 E. Cary St., 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA 














OATS FOR SEED 


High grade Appler, Culberson and Virginia 

Turf, allat 90 cents per bushel, f. o. b. States- 

ville. Currelle Prolific Wheat at $1.50 per 

bushel. In ordering use postoffice or express 

money order. 

IREDELL SEED AGENCY, 
Statesville, N. C. 





Proven by exper- 





common hand-picked fruit. Pears 
are plenty and sell within the range 
of $2.25@6 per barrel, the latter for 
choice Bartletts; Seckles, $4@5.50; 


r iment stations to 
be the best for 
the South; rust- 
proof; heavy 
yielding. Clean, pure seed 85 cents per bushel 
i {. o. b, W.G. MCLEAN, 
R. F. D. No.2, Maxton, N. C. 





()  Wood’s Descriptive | 


Fall Seed Catalog 


now ready, gives the fullest 
information about all 


Seeds for the 
Farm and Garden, 


Grasses and Clovers, 
Vetches, Alfalfa, 
Seed Wheat, Oats. 
Rye, Barley, etc. 
Also tells all about 


Vegetable & Flower Seeds 


that can be planted in the fall to 
advantage and profit, and about 


Hyacinths, Tulips and other 
Flowering Bulbs, Vegetable and 
Strawberry Plants, Poultry 
Supplies and Fertilizers. 
Every Farmer and Gardener should 
have this catalog. It is invaluable in 
its helpfulness and suggestive ideas for | 
a profitable and satisfactory Farm or 
Garden. Catalogue mailed free on 

request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 














Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. eo, 


FINEST STRAIN] 
APPLER OATS 


PER BU. 
Absolutely pure, - - - - $1.00 


Hastings 100-Bushel Oats. 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, - - 1.00 








Burt Oats,- - - - - - - 1.00 
FINE SEED WHEAT. 

PER BU. 

Georgia Purple Straw,- - $1.75 

Currell’s Prolific,- - - - 1.75 

Red Wonder, .- - - - 1.75 

Seed Barley,- - - - - - 1.50 


All raised on my own farm. No 
Johnson Grass. 





“ R. D. TATUM, 


Fair View Farm, - Palmetto, Ga. 


a 








Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small. rich or 
° poor, write to B. W. 
HAWKINS, Nona, Ga, 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra 
EITM CATS RC 








Prolific Cotton, and 


Price of Seed. It’s free, 
and will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS to 
YOU 
Quick Maturity and 
will make Three Bales 
per Acre. 


APPLER OATS FOR SALE 


I have a few hundred bushels of the cele- 
brated Appler Oats that I have grown on my 
own farms. True to name. Perfectly clean, 
and unexcelled asa heavy cropper. Will go 
through our winters with a better stand than 
most other varieties. Heavier and more 
grain feed to the bushel than any other. 

Price: Single bushel 90 cents; two or more 
bushels in burlap bags 85 cts., f. o. b. Concord 
depot. Orderatonce. JNO. A. CLINE, 

Seeds and Grains, 
Concord, N. C. 


N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 


will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. , post- 
paid: Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
tinds Onion Sets. Jam. and Fob. delivery, 3 kinds 
Onion Sets. 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
2nd crop). 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 














Choice re-cleaned Red 


SEED Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson. 
ee 


North Carolina Seed Rye 
and Seed Wheat. Write 
OATS for prices. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
Seema HICKORY. N. C. 


APPLER OATS 


Nice Lot For Sale 
Prices on application. 














GRIMES BROS., LEXINGTON, N.C, 
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Paint Implements Befo 


The most important time to repaint 
away for the winter. A good tool in goo 


and dull hatchets, what would you think 


Before putting away farm implemer 
cleaned and well painted. Cover the px 
boards, with an unsalted grease or oil. 


Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil (t 


with the surface. 
The advance proof of purity 


Houseowner’s Pai 





New York B 
Philadelphia (John IT. Lewis & Bros. Company) 


t 4 


PAINT TALKS No. 11 


If a carpenter came to your place to build or repair and he had rusty saws 


implements with loose bolts, et¢., do not speak well for the owner. 


lengthens the life of the implement and saves money for the owner. 


farm implements. It alone has the required tenacity, elasticity, and body to with- 
stand the hard wear to which such implements are subjected. It does not crack, 
scale, or scuff off, but forms a tough impervious coat thoroughly amalgamated 


is the Dutch Boy Painter trademark. 


Buy of your local dealer if possible. If he basn’t it do not accept something 
else. but write our nearest office. 


usetul information, color schemes, etc. Free on request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the Sollowing cities - 
oston Buffalo Cincinnati 
































re P utting Them Away 


farm implements is before they are put 
d order is the mark of a good workman. 
of him as a mechanic? Rusty plows, 


nts in the fall have them thoroughly 
lished metal parts, such as plow mould 
This prevents wasteful depreciation, 


inted as desired) is the proper paint for 
in white lead, the key that locks the barn beforehand, 


noting Outfit No. 13, contains much 


.., Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburgh {National Lead & Oil Conpanyj 
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“The Range with a Reputation” 


They’re built on honor of the best materials, 
Malleable and Charcoal Iron. 


has big boile 
The Great and Grand sich ‘sis sa to 


MAJESTIC the fire—heats 


== “Malleable and Charcoal Iron Air-tight joints 


and styles and sold by dealers every- 
where. Write for free booklet: ‘*fke “3 


They won’t 
u can’t break them because they’re 


water in a jiffy. 





and pure asbes- 


GE tos lining make 


ect baker with little fuel. The best 
money can buy. Made in all sizes 


of Majestic Glory’’ ee 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 118 St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG FREE 


A.J.TOWER Co. BOSTON, U.S.A. | 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED - TORONTO, CAN. | 


FTPORACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good | 

Day steady work and promotion; expertl- | 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction, 
Danville Tobacco Co., Box R 44, Danville, Ve. 
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UMPS WATER 


Day and Night Automatically 
Low in first cost, easy eae eeneoke 
to operate, any capacity desired for Country 
eT omer, Farms, Dairies, Gardens, Irrigation, 
Town Piants, Railroad Tanks, etc. 


Rife Hydraulic Rams 


Raise water 30 feet for every foot of 
fall. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Over 
7,000 in use. If there isa stream, spring 
_ or pond within a mile— 

Write For Free Plans and Book. 
Get our Free Trial Offer. 


Rife Engine Go. 
2180 Trinity Bidg. 
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to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’’ care of Pregressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Distilled from the heart 


To the rough-hewn ledge of 
The clinging brier vines 


And autumn’s a thought 


Is an angel at the door. 


The flowers afringe on the 
Are in raiment of purple and gold; 


September. 





fy & ARE DRINKING the wine of ages 
we From cups that are brimming over 
LY With the sweet of a honey unbought with money, 


of the clover. 
wayside 


the old stone hedge 
hold. 


We are breathing life’s fine elixir 
In the waft of the perfumed breeze, 
The sudden showers, the sunlit hours, 
The rustle of leaves on the trees. 


The fathomless blue of the heaven, 
The beauty and bloom of the day 

Are making us young—they 
Of the years that have passed away. 


are waking the tongue 


’Tis the radiant, rare September, 
With the clusters ripe on the vine, 
With the scents that mingle in spicy tingle 
On the hili*en’s glimmering line. 


And the suminer’s a step behind us, 


before; 


And each fleet, sweet day that we meet on the way 


—Anonymous. 








Tended and Petted? 


jy, HAT DO YOU suppose is the 
*' f/ reason that a weed will grow 
a in any soi] and under most ad- 
verse conditions—flourishing like a 
combination of Jonah’s gourd and 
Jack’s beanstalk, while a vegetable 
has to be petted and coaxed and 
worked over till you’re black in the 
face-——with the chances that before 
it reaches maturity, worms or bugs 
or blight or something will bring it 
to an untimely end? 

It is one of the many mysteries 
of a most mysterious vegetable 
world, isn’t it? 

Take corn, for instance, with 
six feet or more of stalk above 
ground, and six feet of root un- 
der. I’m sure about the length 
of root, because the thing that im- 
pressed me most at the Chicago fair 
was the tremendous root growth of 
corn. I saw it in the Agricultural 
Building and was absoluted fascina- 
ted by the great fibrous mass. The 
man in charge told me they ruined 
a corn field and spent three thou- 
sand dollars before they got this one 
out of the ground in a perfect state. 
It was done by means of water, he 
said. 





Now wouldn’t it seem reasonable 
to suppose that a great strong plant 
like that would choke out any and 


everything near it, unless it were 
oak trees or elephants or iron 
mines? 


But theres no reason in vegeta- 
bles. Not a bit. I got so fretted 
over the sugar corn which had been 


plowed and hoed and weeded and 
wrestled with and agonized over, 
that I made up my mind to 


have no more to do with such trou- 
blesome methods of cultivation. I 
could have raised a whole orphan 
asylum with less expenditure of time 
and energy. So I decided to let the 
next corn take care of itself. It 





The soil 


should have a good start. 


tion, While Vigorous and Stalwart Corn 


Why Will Fragile-Seeming Weeds Grow Without Care or Atten- 


Must Be Constantly 


By Mrs J. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


was rich and put in good condition. 
Then when the seed was planted, I 
made a valedictory address to that 
patch. I said: ‘I’m not going to 
plow you, nor hoe you, nor work 
you—you are just as well able to 
take care of yourself, you great, fat, 
lazy vegetable, you, as pokeberries or 
wild onions or long-leaved plantain. 
Now go ahead and do it or die. You 
get no more help from me.” 

And it went ahead. For a month 
nothing ever did grow and flourish 
and fill gardeners’ minds with false 
hopes as did that deceitful plant. 
My delight was so great I was on the 
eve of writing the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington telling 
them of my notable discovery, but 
fortunately I waited in order to think 
up a lot of scientific words in which 
to proclaim the good news and im- 
press them properly with its im- 
portance, when al] at once, without 
rhyme or reason, that corn balked. 
No other word expresses what it did. 
It balked: just stood right stock still 
like an old gray mule and that can 
stand stiller than anything else in 
creation. Well, I had said I wasn’t 
going to cultivate that corn and I 
didn’t. For about five weeks it re- 
mained stationary. No an inch did 
it grow, but you should have seen 
the weed. Indeed, by that time noth- 
ing could be seen but weeds. So the 
whole thing was cut down and rye 
sown for the Jersey cow’s winter bill 
of fare. Some of these days, out of 
sheer curiosity, I am going to culti- 
vate a weed: sow the seed in the 
hot bed, transplant carefully to open 
ground, cultivate assiduously and 
see what will happen. The chances 
are, of course, that it will die. I 
find obstinacy to be as striking a 
characteristic of the vegetable king- 
dom ag it is of the animal. (The 
other corn gets the usual number of 





plowings and hoeings.) 
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A Simple Explanation of the Causes of Our Common Diseases 
and the Way to Control Them. 


By Rev. Geerge W. Lay, Rector St. 


directed to avoid bacteria and 

microbes for the sake of 
health, they often say, ‘““‘Why do we 
fear these things so much nowadays 
when our fathers knew nothing about 
them and got along all right?” 

In the first place our fathers did 
not get along all right, but died by 
the thousands when a little of mod- 
ern methods would have saved their 
lives; but let us take as an illustra- 
tion the fight against insects and 
scales that afflict our trees and 
plants. We see to-day that these 
pests are more numerous and more 
destructive than formerly: and the 
same is true with the causes that 
bring disease to man. The reason 
of all this is the increased facilities 
for transportation of the present day. 
An insect in the locality in which it 
originated is in a continual fight 
with its own enemies. Nature strikes 
the balance. But the insect imported, 
like the potato beetle or the brown 
tailed meth, finds conditions favor- 
able to its increase, and at first be- 
comes a pest that is very destructive. 
One way of fighting these pests is to 
go to the countries whence they came 
and bring back the enemies that kept 
them down under the conditions 
there. In the same way in our fa- 
thers’ time the disease germs in the 
locality stayed there and they were 
not imported. To-day our nursery 
stock comes from long distances, im- 
porting foreign pests; our people, too, 
travel so much that the diseases of 
the whole country are brought to 
each locality. 

Our forefathers had most of the 
diseases from which we suffer but 
they risked infection from only a 
small neighborhood. Long lines of 
railroad, frequent travel, and the in- 
increased number of tramps im- 
port disease daily into many com- 
munities that were formerly isolated 
naturally. Isolation was then al- 
most universally automatic; now, ar- 
tificial. 


In the same way inhabitants of a 
given locality became practically im- 
mune to certain diseases. Every man 
now is exposed to the attacks of 
many diseases, brought from all over 
the world. The germs of a new dis- 
ease that are suddenly injected into 
his blood, or that he swallows, or 
breathes, find him unprepared and 
he succumbs quickly. But he has 
within him certain elements that 
fight the disease. The battle is un- 
certain at first. Finally the weak 
man is disabled or dies, the strongest 
win a complete victory, and those in 
between at least get the upper hand. 
Some men never have malaria; oth- 
ers have it all their lives, but are 
never sick from it. Such men are 
practically immune, i. e. they are 
not made sick by that particular 
cause. Such a battle in a community 
cannot be settled in a day. 

Nature must have time to strike 
a balance between pests that attack 
vegetation and their enemies; and 
likewise between the germs, that at- 
tack man and their enemies within 
his body and from outside. Scifen- 
tific treatment of insect pests is nec- 
essary to overcome these new dan- 
gers that come along with the bene- 
fits of modern civilization; and in 
the same way the best modern scien- 
tific methods are necessary to de- 
stroy these germs which attack us in 
greater numbers and variety owing 
to the greater facilities of travel. 

We know now positively the 


WA INTELLIGENT people are 


Why Fight Germs? 





themselves kill no one. 





causes of many diseases that our | 





Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 

fathers had, as we do. Dirt is a seed 
bed for disease years; but is not the 
seed itself. Bad smells accompany 
the causes of disease; but smells 


Gur fathers in fighting dirt and 
odors frequently destroyed the actual 
causes, bred in the dirt but not 
caused by it; and against which the 
bad smells sounded the _ alarm, 
though the smell did no harm be- 
yond discomfort to people of nice 
feelings. 

We, with greater knowledge, must 
attack the cause of disease directly. 
And these diseases are attacking us 
more violently because they do so 
more frequently and find us unpre- 
pared. 





THE BORROWING NEIGHBOR. 


There May Be G°od in Her as Well 
as Bad, 


Dear Aunt Mary: We have all 
heard of the person who neither lends 
nor borrows, but when I went to live 
six miles in the country I felt that I 
might possibly bcrrow sometimes and 
would be willing to lend occasional- 
ly. JI had but one near neighbor, 
and she soon developed the borrow- 
ing habit to an alarming degree— 
pounds and pans full of various gro- 
ceries, cooking utensils, dress pat- 
terns and numerous other articles. 
She would bring her dress material 
over for me to cut out the garments, 
and I often did the stitching, too. 
When she was ill, or on a visit, her 
husband would take his meals with 
us. 

Now, I am sure by this time I have 
the sympathy of @1] housekeepers who 
read this article. They will all agree 
that such a neighbor is indeed a ter- 
ror. “But,’’ you say, “are you not 
afraid that this may fall under her 
eye?” I am afraid it will not, and so 
am going to take the paper over for 
her to read. 

As every one knows, there are two 
sides to every question. 

This neighbor and I decided, when 
we first knew each other, to always 
measure each article borrowed and 
return a like amount of the same 
quality. In this way we feel perfect- 
ly free to borrow, and I can assure 
you that her account of me would 
be quite as terrible as the picture I 
have drawn of her. Each tries to out- 
do the other in kindly and thoughtful 
deeds. We exchange books, and what 
a pleasure it is, when going on our 
rambles for berries, ferns and wild 
flowers, Or a visit to the little country 
store, to discuss the beauty of Scott, 
the humor of Dickens, or renew our 
acquaintance with various historical 
characters. 

One day several friends came to 
spend the day; I was inexperienced 
and wholly unprepared. This good 


neighbor came in the back way, cook-; 
ed nearly all the dinner and then}! 


slipped home to do her own neglect- 
ed tasks. 

Once I had been from home for 
several days, and on returning, found 
a dainty meal prepared and dished 
ready to serve. 

We often exchange work. I make 
a garment for her, while she cooks 


rowing neighbor, like my little dark- 
eyed friend across the creek. I don’t 
know anything about the other kind, 
and hope I never shall. 

MRS. JAMES HENLEY. 
Moore Co., N. C. 


A REMODELED KITCHEN. 





How One Housekeeper Shortened 
Her Steps and Lightened Her Work 
and Her Heart. e 


A certain bright woman, finding 
herself inflicted with a large kitchen, 
remodeled it to save steps, time and 
strength, by closing one of the doors 
in long pantry, between kitchen and 
dining room, and cutting another di- 
rectly oppposite the one used. She 
removed the door between kitchen 
and pantry, and had a swing door 
hung between pantry and dining 
room, saving many miles of walking 
annually between kitchen and din- 
ning room. She moved her work ta- 
ble near the cook stove, placing a 
home-made screen between it and 
the table, to protect herself from 
heat. At each end of table she had 
two uprights placed about a foot 
apart to support two shelves over 
table to hold baking dishes, meas- 
uring cups, spoons, and such things 
as sugar, salt, spices, extracts and 
all other things in constant use. She 
had two shelves put in under the 
table to hold pots and pans, and at 
one end of table placed flour barrel 
with moulding board on top, covered 
with a large square of oilcloth to 
protect from dust, bringing every- 
thing in daily use close together, 
and all near the stove, where a 
screen made it as comfortable, so far 
as the heat was concerned. The ex- 
pense was small, but in speaking 
about it she-said if she could not 
have afforded it she would have used 
empty grocery boxes, which she 
could get for the asking, and placed 
one on top of another, beside the 
work table, until she had the neces- 
sary room for the various things in 
daily use, rather than to have con- 
tinued going from one side of the 
room to the other countless times in 
the course of every day. 

Another woman who had no gal- 
jery convenient to her kitchen on 
‘which to churn, prepare vegetables, 
ete., had poles set in to make a frame 
on which to train morning glory 
vines to furnish a shade. The other 
members of the family soon saw 
what a comfort it was, and it was 
not iong until a substantial porch 
was erected, and also proved to be 
a most delightful summer dining 
room, and with its vines and potted 
plants, its hammock and easy chairs, 
was a cool, comfortable rest room 
for the entire family, when the 
day’s work was done. 

Lack of kitchen conveniences is 
not always so much lack of means, 
as want of thought. We cannot im- 
agine any circumstances so hard but 
that the housewife may, in some way 
manage to save time and strength in 
her kitchen to devote to other things 
if she but puts her wits to work, 
and brings her inventive genius into 
play to plan for labor saving ways 
and means. 

MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 

Ridgeland, Miss. 





The Dignity of Housekeeping. 


There is no more glorious work for 





my dinner, and so on. Sometimes she 


furnishes fruit or vegetables and I! 


can them for half. When I am busy 
I furnish material and she bakes cake 
for half. We often make each other 
little gifts, and a new dish or dainty 
must always be shared. But we never 
mix business and sentiment. 


Blessings on the right kind of bor-, 


women than housekeeping, and the 
woman who makes a home, prepares 
the meals, washes the dishes three 
times a day, and makes the clothing 
for the little children is the woman 


, who is entitled to all honor and glory. 
,; The woman who is her own house- 
; keeper and mistress can so dignify 


labor that housekeeping will be con- 
sidered the finest kind of a profes- 


sion. Half the battle in any field is 
to love the work we have to do and to 


have to do today, and do it well. Do 
not envy other people, but be satis- 
fied with what you have. 
Every mother should see to it that 
her daughter is inspired with the art 
of good housekeeping and feels that 
when necessity arises she can do her 
own work without feeling that she is 
doing anything which lowers her dizg- 
nity. MARY F. RAUSCH, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





The “Whiskey Ad.” 


It is rather curious that the edi- 
tors of some newspapers have such 
perverted notions of common morals. 
They fight like tigers for prohibition 
and then turn right around and sell 
their space to Virginia whiskey deal- 
ers. The distinction between selling 
newspaper space to a liquor man and 
handling the alcoholic beverage over 
the counter is rather too fine to be 
comfortable to a man who poses as 
a leader of moral sentiment.—Char- 
ity and Children. 








It’s Strange 
How Little 


Some people know about 
a piano and how much 
they think they know. 


Better Have a 
Heart to Heart 


‘Think’? with yourself 
before buying. Be hon- 
est; acknowledge you 
don’t really know any- 
thing about pianos, then 
use good judgement and 
buy from the time hon- 
ored firm of Chas. M. 
Stieff and the time will 
never come to realize 
you made a mistake in 
your purchase. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 








Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-player Pianos 


Southern Wareroom 


5 West Trade St. 


Charlotte, N. OC. 


oO. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


(Mention this paper.) 








“The North Pole Found’ 


We have the best book that will be publish- 
ed, giving the most complete and authentic 
account of the finding of the North Pole. Evy- 
erything will be told in the most complete 
and fascinating story. AGENTS WANTED, 
OUTFIT FREE; send 10c. by first mall to pay 
postage. Do not delay. ACT AT ONCE. Be 
first in the field. Will give you the best terms. 


Phillips-Boyd Publishing Co., 
Dept. 9. Atlanta, Ga. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 





this paper. 


have enthusiasm for it. Do what you - 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee Is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 

carries.” 


a 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











I€ There is Anything Wrong With Your 
Subscription, Te'l Us Now. 





F THERE IS anything wrong with your sub- 
¥K scription, Mr. Subscriber, tell us now. 
Don’t wait till next winter when our entire 
office force will be over-worked and it will 
be impossible to give you the prompt and unhur- 











ried attention we can now give you. 

If you think there is anything wrong with your 
label date therefore, tell us now and we'll investi- 
gate it. 

If there is anything wrong with your name or 
your initials or your postoffice or R. F. D. ad- 
dress, tell us now and we’ll correct it. 

If you are getting two papers, tell us at once 
and we’ll stop one. 

If any ten weeks’ subscriber, or any other sub- 
scriber you have sent us, has failed to get his 
paper just as he should, write us about it and we 
will make it right. 

And incidentally, if there is anything else wrong 
with your subscription—for instance, if it is not 
paid up, don’t fail to send the proper material to 
enable us to correct it also. Very soon now we 
shall have to begin sending reminders to those of 


our friends who are in arrears. Don’t let your 


subscription run behind and then blame us for| full information. 
“duns.” If your subscription is out, mail renewal 


at once. 
If your subscription or label date is wrong in 


any of the ways we have mentioned, now is the 


time to put it right. Don’t wait. 





For the Hustling Farmer Who Has 
Plenty of Children, 


N SEASON AND OUT pp re in Asheville, October 5th, 6th, and 7th. Farmers 

. time The Progressive Farmer has been 
urging greater attention to dairying in the] plan the greatest good roads undertaking yet 
Good butter and good, clean milk are| launched in the South, a continuous dine of sev- 

rare, and the dairyman who makes a reputation eral hundred miles of good roads uniting all these 


for quality can make double or treble the profits 


South. 


of the ordinary dairyman. 


poorly made butter is seldom overstocked either|that hundreds of Progressive Farmer readers will 
North or South, and the demand for the best is| be there. 


always much greater than the supply. 


Just now 50-cent butter is predicted as an early 


The market for even 


diction of this sort, and the De Laval Separator 


is advertising the same prophecy. But whether 


Farmers Should Use Heavy Bagging. 





or not butter goes to 50 cents, prices are certain- 
ly going to be high enough to insure handsome 





profits to the progressive dairyman. 


who knows’’) that dairying appears about the big- 
gest industrial opportunity to-day for the small 
white farmer who is progressive enough to adopt 
modern methods, industrious enough improve his 
opportunities, and who has children of the same 
sort to help him in the work. 

Have your dairy cleaner than anybody else’s, 
your herd tuberculin-tested, advertise these facts, 
and get double profits for your extra care. 





Shall We Have Macadam Reads? 


aaj tiE OLD IDEA that to have an improved 
i road you must necessarily have macadam 
Dr. Js. Eas 
Pratt who has done such a great work in plan- 
ning the proposed system of improved roads for 
our Pizdmont and mountain counties says that 


is now thoroughly out-of-date. 


about the greatest difficulty encountered has been 
the idea that to get improved roads they must 
be macadam, costing $2,000 to $6,000 a mile. On 
the contrary he has told them that macadam is 
not the thing for them, that any road graded, 
drained, and surfaced is a good road, and even 
with their steep grades, splendid gravel or sand- 
clay roads can be made at from $1,800 to $2,500 
a mile. 

For the average county a $200,000 bond issue 
is certainly better spent for 100 to 200 miles of 
first-class -sand-clay or gravel road than for fifty 
miles of macadam. 


Two Meetings You Ought to Attend. 








F GREAT IMPORTANCE to our farmers 
are two meetings to which we wish now 
to call attention. The first of these is the 

National Farmers’ Congress which meets in Ra- 

leigh, November 3rd to 10th. This great body to 
which Governors of every State in the Union ap- 

point delegates has not often met in the South, 
and its coming to Raleigh offers a rare oppor- 
tunity for farmers in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee to come to 

a session near them. Speakers of National and 

international reputation are expected, interesting 
side-trips will be taken, and every one who at- 
tends is assured of both a pleasant and profitable 
trip. If you intend coming, you should write the 

President—who happens also to be a Southern 


man this year—Col. Benehan Cameron, Stag- 
ville, N. C., or to your State Vice-President, for 





= 


If you have any idea of attending, write at 
once and your State Vice-President will have the 
Governor of your State name you as a delegate. 
The Vice-Presidents for our territory are as fol- 
lows: Virginia, J. H. C. Beverly, Richmond; 
North Carolina, J. J. Laughinghouse, Raleigh; 
South Carolina, T. C. Sherwood, Dillon; Georgia, 
Ff. J. Merriam, Atlanta; Tennessee, John C. Ham- 
ilton, Celina. 

Another great meeting will be the Southern 
Applachian Good Roads Convention which meets 


and other citizens in seventy-five Piedmont and 
mountain counties are to meet then and there to 


counties. This promises to be at once the most 
largely attended and most fruitful good roads 
meetings ever held in our section, and we hope 


If you are interested write Dr. J. H. 


Pratt, State Geologist, Chanel Hill, N. C., the 
leader of the movement, or H. A. Brown, Green- 
ville, Tenn., President of the Tennessee Good 


UR PROGRESSIVE FARMER article last 
week, ‘“‘Put More Bagging on Your Cot- 








ae. ton,’’ has attracted much attention, and 
We would especially commend this matter to] we notice that a number of Farmers’ Unions have 
the attention of the wide-awake small white far-|taken action on the matter, the members agree- 
mer who has a number of bright, industrious boys]ing to use not less than 8 yards of 24-pound bag- 
and girls. It is often difficult to hire labor for dairy | ging per bale. 


It is worth remembering that bet- 


work, and Mr. J. A. Conover points out (‘“‘Conover|ter bagging will not only pay in the ways men- 
tioned last week, but by giving a neater appear- 
ance to the bale is almost sure to secure a better 
price for the cotton. 
writer in the Cotton Journal says: 


Discussing this subject a 


“So long as the present plan prevails farm- 
ers should make it a point to buy the heav- 
iest bagging sold, and put on each bale every 
pound of tare to which the cotton is entitled 
under the rule of deducting 6 per cent of the 
gross weight for covering. <A bale weighing 
600 pounds is entitled to 36 pounds of bag- 
ging and ties, while a bale weighing 400 
pounds would be entitled to only 24 pounds. 
Light flimsy bagging or second-hand bagging 
should not be used. Every farmer should 
buy new bagging, weighing 24 pounds to the 
yard, and put on 8 yards and 6 bands for 
each 500-pound bale. If the buying world 
insists upon deducting 6 per cent from the 
gross weight for tare, then put on the tare 
to the full limit, because bagging and ties 
are much cheaper under such conditions than 
lint cotton.”’ 





This Week and Next. 


offered our farmers in growing really good 
seeds and Dr. Butler’s ‘$500 More a Year’”’ 
article this week ought to double the number en- 
gaged in this helpful line of endeavor. 

Professor Massey’s page is timely from begin- 
ning to end. Our apple growers waste half their 
labor by not following his counsel about packing, 
assorting, and shipping; too many people forget 
that it is not worth while to inoculate hand for le- 
gumes if it is too sour to grow crops anyhow. AS 
for the matter of cutting corn instead of pulling 
fodder, it will be seen that Professor Massey be- 
lieves in it as thoroughly as Dr. Butler, his con- 
cession being that there may be exceptional sec- 
tions in our coast counties where it is uncertain. 
Dr. Butler, however, having visited every county 
in Eastern North Carolina, declares that only 
9-10 of 1 per cent of the farmers who have once 
thoroughly tried cutting corn have ever given it 
up, which indicates that these exceptional sec- 
tions are rare. We should like to have reports of 
experiences from our readers on this subject. 

On page 4 Mr. O. L. Joyner, a leading tobacco 
warehouseman, Mr. H. @. Alexander, the ef- 
ficient President of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union, and Mr. B. Harris until recently President 
for South Carolina, join in urging farmers against 
the folly of rushing their crops on the markets as 
soon as made. Farmers who sold cotton at 8 or 9 
cents last September and October and saw the cot- 
ton buyers seil the same cotton to factories at 11 
cents in May, ought to be all the proof needed of 
some better system of marketing. All signs indi- 
cate higher prices for both tobacco and cotton. 


A FINE OPPORTUNITY for profit-making is 





Nothing in this week’s issue is more timely or 
helpful than our symposium on Grain and Cover 
Crops on page 12. Mr. Lee’s eloquent advocacy 
of vetch ought to stimulate interest in this invalu- 
able legume, and in this connection every reader 
should turn at once to page 10 and look up the ta- 
ble of pasture crops for hogs that may be planted 
now. Feeding all corn to hogs is too expensive. 
Every farmer should have soiling plats both for 
hogs and for other animals, as Mr. Kivett urged 
kast week. 

Next week will be our ‘‘Farm Home Special,” 
an edition in which our women readers especially 
will take delight, and if your wife and daughters 








possibility. Dr. Knapp recently made some pre 


-| Roads’ Association. 


do not read The Progressive Farmer regularly 
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—as they ought—now is the time to get them 
interested. There will be articles on a score of 
subjects of especial interest to them besides our 
regular agricultural features. 





Starting With Wheet. 


N UCH INTEREST is being shown this fall in 
iyi the growing of wheat by persons who are 

not at all familiar with the crop and who 
live in sections where it has not been raised to 
We have called attention to the fact 
that wheat need not be expected to succeed on 


any land that is not well drained, and that it does 
better, as a rule, on clayey than on sandy soils, 


any extent. 


and have also stressed the necessity of good prep- 
aration of the soil, of good seed and of liberal 
fertilization; but there are yet other points to be 
considered by the man who would grow wheat. 
Before a wheat crop is sown it is only the part of 
common prudence to investigate the facilities in 
one’s neighborhood for getting it threshed and 
If one has to spend a lot of time hunt- 
ing for a threshing machine when the time comes 


ground. 


to thresh, or if he must depend on hand labor 
for cutting it, or on an uncertain market for dis- 
posing of it when it is cut and threshed, it will 
take a good yield to make it a profitable crop. 
go into 
wheat growing, and go into it—as into any new 
and extend 


Look after these matters before you 


business—on a small scale at first, 
your operations as you learn better how to handle 


the crop. 


The Need for More Veterinarians. 











HE AWAKENING of the masses of the im- 
portance of live stock sanitary science to 
the public health is calling for inspectors of 

animal food products in increasing numbers. State, 

Federal, and municipal governments are each year 

Moreover, the awakening of the masses to the 
importance of live stock sanitary science to the 
public health is calling for inspectors of animal 
food products in increasing numbers. State, Fed 
eral, and municipal governments are each year 
employing larger numbers of men to inspect meat, 
dairy and other animal products. Realizing the 
importance of the health of our animals which 
represent such enormous wealth, agricultural and 
other educational institutions are each year de- 
manding increasing numbers of well-trained men 
to study animal diseases and live stock problems. 
All these conditions call for more trained veteri- 
narians. 

In the South, the small numbers of animals kept 
do not offer an attractive field for practice ex- 
cept in the cities of 5,000 population and up- 
wards, but in these there is still room for many 
well trained men. Moreover, in the smaller places 
the absence of intelligent competition offers an 
opportunity for a fair business for any prop- 
erly trained young man. The country is sorely 
in need of such men. The values of live stock 
are increasing, and at present the services of a 
competent veterinarian are available to a com- 
paratively small proportion of our stock owners. 
The public service offered by the National and 
State Governments at good salaries, and the in- 
creasing demand for practitioners throughout the 
South, should attract a good class of our young 
men to this comparative new-comer among the 
learned professions. Any young man seeking for 
a life-work of usefulness and fair profit can well 
afford to consider the veterinary profession with 
full assurance that there will be a demand for his 
services, if competent, and that these will meet 
with a full measure of appreciation in the in- 
creasing demand for men who know. 
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A Thought for the Week. 








E AIM AT A life beautiful without extrava- 
\ vi gance, and contemplative without unman- 

liness; wealth is in our eyes a thing not 
for ostentation but for reasonable use; and it is 
not the acknowledgment of poverty we think dis- 
#raceful, but the want of endeavor to avoid it.— 
From Pericles’ oration at the funeral of the 
\thenian soldiers who fell in the Peloponnesian 
War. 


a. 

















Mr. D. Ward King, 


Inventor of} the Drag. the Split-Log Drag. 











so little. 





Condition of this£,Country Road Before Using 





Condition of the Same Road After Using the 
Split-Log Drag. j 


S WE HAVE SO OFTEN SAID the cheapest good roads maker ever invented is the simple 
split-log drag: it ought to be a matter of shame for us in the South that it has been used 
In Iowa the last Legislature made its use compulsory. 


From every quarter where 


it has been used in The Progressive Farmer territory, we get enthusiastic and jubilant reports of 
its success, and as Mr. R. L. Shuford says, the only way to explain why it is not more generally 
used is that it is so cheap and simple that people will not believe it can accomplish the results 


that it really does. 


Every farmer ought to send a postal to-day for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 321— 


“The Use of the Split-Log Drag on Earth Roads’’—free for the asking if you address the United 


States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 


C. 





‘““What’s The News?” | 




















A Southerner Succeeds Harriman. 

UCCEEDING MR. HARRIMAN as the di- 
recting force in the Union Pacific and oth- 
er great railway systems is a Southern 
man—Judge Robert Scott Lovett, of Houston, 
Texas, born in San Jacinto, Texas, in 1860. While 
a mere boy he began railroad work as a $40-a- 
month freight clerk for the Houston, East & West 
Texas Railroad, studying law at night. Next he 
became local counsel of the road, then district 
counsel, then general cownsel; then a member of 
a firm representing the Southern Pacific Railway 
in which position his great abilities attracted the 
attention of Mr. Harriman, who made him his 
right hand man—general counsel of the Harriman 
System (Southera Pacific, Union Pacific, etc.,) 
with offices in New York. While no one man will 
carry all of Mr. Harriman’s burden, it is gratify- 
ing to see that it is a Southern man whose shoul- 
ders are thought most fit to carry the bulk of it. 

7 & 

Need of General Reform in Taxation. 
UR RECENT COMMENT in The Progres- 
sive Farmer concerning some phases of 
the subject of taxation leads us to say 
that some great statesman is sure to arise among 
us sooner or later and reform our whole an- 
tiquated and unjust system of taxation anyhow, 
and the serious need of it is very clearly shown 
by Editor Jackson, who is an Englishman, in a 
Says Mr. 

















recent issue of the Southern Planter. 
Jackson: 


“Amongst all the civilized nations the 
United States is the only one taxing movable, 
personal property. A farmer in England can 
keep as much live stock and own as many 
implements and other requirements for the 
working of his farm as he pleases, and can 
provide his home with all the conveniences 
in the way of furniture, pianos, watches, 
clocks, and sewing machines that he wishes 
without paying a dollar of taxation thereon. 
The system of taxation in force is the cause 
largely of our uninviting homes and farms 
and offers a premium upon lying in making 
out the tax returns which few are able to re- 
sist. Every tax return is made with a mental 
reservation as to its truth. Practically, in 
taxing the people of the State, we have made 
no advance over the system invented by the 
first settlers to raise money for public pur- 
poses. Surely, it is time to change this. In 
our opinion, the ideal system is to require 
a man to pay a tax on what profit he makes 
and not on what he is compelled to have to 
make a living. There is no injustice in re- 
quiring a man to pay a tax on the profit he 
makes, as he is enabled to do this by the 
protection which the law affords him in the 
conduct of his busines. This is practically 
what is done by the English income tax law. 








All property and the earnings of the owner 

are taxed under that law and incomes below 

a certain limit sufficient to maintain the 

maker are exempt.”’ 

Another evil that ought to be rebuked is that 
of undertaxing very rich men or big corporations 
in order to keep them from moving elsewhere. 
We have heard it charged that in some Virginia 
towns the tobacco trust escapes with only a frae 
tion of its just share of taxation, the town fearing 
that the trust, if properly assessed, would move 
its business to some other city. 


st 
The Gist of Things for Busy Readers. 


CCORDING TO THB Galveston-Dallas News, 
‘Al cotton conditions in Texas, September 8th, 
were 40.1 per cent worse than on the cor- 
responding day in 1908; in Oklahoma 30 per cent 
worse. “Except for damage by boll weevils in 
fifty-two counties in Texas and three in Okla- 
homa and by boll worms in Oklahoma and twen- 
ty-one counties of Texas, the deterioration is 
ascribable solely to the protracted drouth and hot 
winds.”’ 

President Taft started Wednesday on his 12,- 
000-mile trip, covering thirty States and two Ter- 
ritories. The points visited by the President in 
Progressive Farmer territory are as follows: No- 
vember 4th, Macon, Ga., forenoon; Savannah, eve- 
ning. November 5th, Savannah, forenoon; 
Charleston, S. C., evening. November 6th, Colum- 
bia, afternoon; Augusta, Ga., evening. Novem- 
ber 7th, Augusta, Ga. November 8th, Augusta 
to 2:30 p. m. Florence, S. C., short visit, eve- 
ning. November 9th, Wilmington, N. C., all day. 
November 10th, Richmond, Va., all day to 5 p. m. 
Washington at 8:35 p. m. 


It is extremely gratifying to us to see that the 
striking pressed steel car workers at McKee’s 
Rocks, near Pittsburg, Pa., have won the day. 
The brutally domineering policy of the manufac- 
turers lost them the sympathy of the whole coun- 
try, and the public generally will rejoice that they 
have been forced to surrender after losiag $1,- 
000,000. The only regret is that they cannot be 
punished for the loss of tem lives resulting from 
the efforts of the laborers to enforce their rights. 


In connection with the inspiring story of the 
rise of Judge Lovett mentioned elsewhere, it is 
interesting to turn to the history of Col. Michael 
J. O’Brien, President of the Southern Express 
Company, who died in New York Saturday. Col. 
O’Brien begar life in Memphis, Tern., driving an 
express wagon at $30 a month, and rose steadily 
(barring his service as a Confederate soldier) un- 
til he attained the high position in which he died. 
He was 71. 


The bitter controversy between Cook and Peary 
is humiliating to Americans who had felt such 
pride in the fact that it was our flag which was 
first to reach the Pole. The jealous Peary de- 
nounces Cook as a fakir who never reached the 
Pole, and Cook asserts that Peary robbed him of 
provisions. It is rumored that Peary will now 
seek the South Pole. 

A new assessment of real and personal property 
in Tennessee shows an jncrease of over $11,600.,- 
G00 in values, a good indication of prosperity in 
that State. 

Savannah, Ga., is planning an international ex- 
position to be held in 1915 to celebrate the eom- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. 
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* Where to Buy the Best Live Stock. * 














SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son 
of Premier Longfellow), shortest 
nosed and fanciest headed boar in 
America. 

Gilts and Sows bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, 
Proprietor. 

Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for 

sale. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve Sows to farrow between 
September lst and 20th 
Pigs not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


Petersburg, Va. 


N. C. HERD OF DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


Headed by N. C. Commodore, 24463, N. C. Red 
Cloud, N. C. Colonel and Orion T, 23711, 
Cherry red herd. Over twenty sows in service. 
No better bred herd inthe South. Price $9.00 
to $10.00 each—eight to nine weeks old. Pedi- 
grees furnished to each buyer. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


PIGS 








Fine lot of pigson hand at Summer prices. | 


JOHN A. YOUNG. 
Greensboro, N. CO. 
ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 
of the best breeding. ? 
Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottsville, Va. 


H Chesry red in color, 

Duroc Jersey Pigs plenty of boneand fin- 

ish. Sired by $8,Q00 boar. Also a ew choice 

service ae and.bred gilts. Writefor prices. 
WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 


For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 














OCCONEECHEE 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bull Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and Shropshire 
Sheep. :: 33 33 23 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 





Durham, N. C. 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. me extra 
.choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 

















RIVER SIDE STOCK FARM 


Berkshire Pigs from 
fine registered stock. 


Fihees $5 00 to $10.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. M. COOPER, Autryville, N. C. 

















¢ IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred , = Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey - Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black & Dogs :: ss 





or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, Ss. C. Brown 

Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin ore 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

reas ie ae L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly, N.C, 


Jersey Red Pigs 


of the very highest breeding. $10.00 gets a 
pairofthem. We have just three pair left— 
order today. The finest meat breed on the 
market. 
ARCADIA NURSERIKS, 
Monticelle, Via. 








Southdown Sheep, Lambs; Essex 
Pigs, one extra fine 3 year-old; Augus 
Bull, one extra fine 4-year-old; Gue n- 
| 8e¥ Bull. For prices, etc., address 

lL. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


| Poland China Pigs For Sale 


| From the largest herd in the State. Write 
| me your wants. E. S. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, Tenn. 
Registered Percheron Statons For Sale 
Acclimated, great workers, and money-mak- 
ers. Western Carolina Live Stock Co., 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


6—GOOD DUROC BOARS—6 


Registered stock. A year old and ready to 
improve your herd, $20 each for quick sale. 


Cc. L. SHENK, - - Luray, Va. 

















When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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requires the best selected seed and the most thorough cultiva- 


tion; but the real difference 
crop depends on Potash. 
well shaped ears filled out to 
sound. 
gen, won’t do. 
lbs. to the hundred. 


It makes strong, sturdy stalks and 


Fertilizers high in phosphoric acid, with a little nitro- 
They need Potash to complete them—I5 to 20 
Supplement the manure or clover or fer- 
tilizer with 50 lbs. of Muriate of Potash per acre. 
POTASH IS PROFIT 
Valuable Literature, Free, on Fertilizing Corn and all other Crops 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 1224 Candler Bldg, Atlanta 
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* LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY «x 








Plant Pasture Crops for Hogs Now. 











at this time. 
grazing crop; 








HE FOLLOWING TABLE, reprinted from last fall, gives in a con- 
wR cise form some information which every farmer needs to possess 


It is so easy to keep hogs through the winter on a 
and next spring especially, an 


acre or so of good pas- 


ture will go a long ways towards the making of cheap pork. 





5 |No. Days from 











CROP. TIME TO PLANT. | AMOUNT SEED PER | Planting 
ACRE. |___ Time to 
Grazing Time. 
7s i | September Ist to October 15th_-- 7. 15 to 3 pounds...-...-.-|-.--. 90 to 120.... 
Bur Clover-...... | gep ‘ $36 pounds in bur--.-.---.| 
ve | September Ist to October Ist--- --| 1 15 to 20 Ibs. cleaned ....|---90 to 120.--- 
Oats.-.------- ----| September Ist to November Ist-- -| 1% to 2 bushels. -------- --90 to 120.-.-.. 
LL ae ls 9 5 |{4to6 Ibs. drilled____.-- e ie 
p | September 20th to October 15th ---/ 17 +6 19 ips. hroadeasted|---79 to 75---- 
TAOS RBS cis isctecics September Ist to November Ist-.--| 1% to 2 bushels_------ --|-..90 to 120.... 
Vetch ......- steeds | Septeniber Ist to O.tober es lL DUSHGL..........-..-<. |-- 90 to 120.-..- 
The crops sown here may be sown separately or combined. Among 


good combinations are (1) 


crimson clover and rye, (2) crimson clover 


and oats, (3) vetch and oats. We saw last spring a field of vetch, oats and 


crimson clover that promised a yield 


but it would have made almost as much without the clover. 


of three tons of dry hay to the acre, 
When sow- 


ing crimson clover with rye or oats use about 15 pounds of clover seed 


to 1 bushel of the grain. About 30 


pounds of vetch seed to 13 bushels 


of oats makes a good seeding for pasture. 
Right now is the time to be putting in these crops; don’t put it off 


until it is too late. 








THERE IS MONEY IN SHEEP 

Make a Start With Grade Ewes and 
a Pure Bred Ram and Grow Into 
the Business Gradually. 

Messrs. Editors: Not much money 
ig required to make a beginning 
with sheep. A man who has not 
raised sheep previously should start 
with about 100 ewes of native 
breeding. Such sheep’ will cost 
about $2 each or, perhaps, less. No 
matter how much a man may desire 
to make a good start with pure bred 
ewes he should not do so unless he 
knows the business. There are many 
things for him to learn, and the 
chances are good that during the 
first year he will lose a few ewes 
from various causes. It is best for 
him to learn these things with the 
cheaper grade of stock where the 
death of a few will not mean a very 
considerable loss. With such a grade 
of females there should be placed 
the best ram that a man’s finances 
will allow, and he will be the only 
expensive animal in the flock. 

Sheep are inexpensive to feed. 
They will eat almost every weed that 
grows in our fields, along ditches, 
and in fence corners. Not only do 
they clean these out of the fields, 
but they so thoroughly chew and 
digest their food that the seeds are 
destroyed, so that in a couple of 
years the sheep have the field clean- 
ed to stay clean of all weeds. Sheep 
are very fond of vetch, cowpea, and 
soy bean straw. They eat it all af- 


ter it is threshed with great relish, | 


and they are the only kind of stock 
that do. They are also very fond of 
rape. Thus they can be very cheaply 
carried through the winter, and they 
thrive all summer in our pastures. 

Sheep pay as they go. They yield 
a fleece each year that will pay for 
their keep, and as the quality of the 
flock is improved the money obtain- 
ed from the fleece will more than pay 
all of the expenses of the flock. Each 
year each ewe my produce one or 
two lambs which cost very little in 
feed yet give a large return, all of 
which is a clear profit. 


J. A. McLEAN. 


We Maes Larger Mules. 

Here is our great mistake. We 
raise only one kind of mules and 
that ig the small cotton mule. There 
is a large and ever-increasing de- 








mand for the large draft mule. He 
is needed in the cities and smaller 


towns to do heavy hauling; he is 
needed wherever building work is 
going on; he is needed in the mines 
and wherever heavy loads are to be 


State but in all the cities and States 
of this country, for everywhere the 
value of the mule is becoming more 
and more fully known. We raise 
only the cotton or farm mule and 
not enough of that kind. We say we 
do not want the large mules. Neith- 
er do we; but we want to raise them, 
for everywhere they are in demand 
and bring excellent prices. Just be- 
cause we do not want the large 
mules on the farm is no reason why 
we should not raise them, but be- 
cause everywhere they are in de- 
mand and bring the top of the mar- 
ket is an excellent reason why we 
should raise that very kind. 

The market must be our guide in 
our farm operations. Just because 
we can sellon our local markets the 
sorry kind of dairy-beer steer that 
is somuchraisedinour State,is no 
proof that we should encourage the 
growth of such steers. Just as in 
beef cattle work we aim to produce 
the steer that brings the highest 
price on the market, so in our mule 
raising we should aim at the best. In 
raising mules we should endeavor to 
produce mules that bring the high- 
est price, and these are the large 
draft mules. We will not always suc- 
ceed in obtaining this kind, but those 
which fall short of our ambition will 
fill up the lower classes and will do 
for our own farm purpose.—J. A. 
| McLean. 








If You Could Know 


Positively 
Without Any Expense or Obligation 


that a U. §. Cream Separator 


would greatly in- 
crease the earning 
power of your dairy, = 


would you hesitate 
fora moment giving 
one a trial? 

Surely you would 
not, 

Then write us for 
agent’sname in your 
locality, asking for 
Catalogue No. 126 
we will do the rest. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 

Bellows Falls, Vermont 
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How to Make Good Butter on the Farm 





There is a Fine Demand for Good 


Butter All Through the 


South and Here Are the Five Essentials to Profit Making. 


A notable feature of the recent 


Mississippi Farmers’ Institute was 
a short talk by Prot. J. §&. 
Moore, of the Mississippi A. & M. 


College, on butter making. Prof. 
Moore in opening his talk disputed 
the frequent statement that there 
was no market for butter in the 
South, and gave facts to prove his 
position. He stated there was a 
good market for good butter, but 
no market for ‘‘soap grease’’ which, 
he declared, was all that a great 
deal of our so-called farm butter 
was fit for. 

The following essentials of butter 
making were enumerated and ex- 
plained: 

1. Cleanliness.—-Clean milk and 
clean utensils are absolutely neces- 
sary to make good butter. Butter 
of good flavor that will keep can not 
be made from milk from which mud 
from the cows, dust from the stables 
and other filth is not excluded. 

2.._A cream separator.—A centri- 
fugal separator is more necessary to 
make good butter in the South than 
in the North. A man with five or 
more good cows can not afford to be 
without a separator. The separator 
is made more necessary because we 
can not get the low temperatures 
possible in the North. 

3. Cream must be cooled to 60 to 
64 degrees, at least, immediately 
after separating—lower is desirable 
if ice is available—and kept at that 
temperature until time to ripen. 

4. The cream must be properly 
ripened: A temperature of from 60 
to 70 degrees is the proper tempera- 
ture for ripening cream. When but- 
ter does not have the proper flavor 
it may be due to the introduction 


of undesirable bacteria, hence the 
necessity for cleanliness. It is best 
to use a ‘“‘starter,’’ and there must 
be no guessing, but an accurate test 
made to determine when the cream 
is ripe. Cream should contain from 5 
to 6 per cent of acidity, and tablets 
and instructions for making the test 
may be obtained from the dairy sup- 
ply houses. 

5. Churning.—There must be no 
suessing here either, a thermometer 
is absolutely necessary. It is neces- 
sary to churn at a temperature which 
will require 30 to 40 minutes churn- 
ing, to make good butter. A barrel 
or box churn with no fixtures, not 
turned too fast, is the best sort of 
churn. It should not be more than 
half filled. The richer the cream the 
lower the temperature of churning 
and the better the quality of butter. 
No matter what the vemders of 
patent churns may say, it is simply 
impossible to make good butter by 
these rapid processes of churning. 
To churn the whole milk, it is 
necessary to churn at a higher tem- 
perature and as good a quality of 
butter can not be made. 

To obtain a good texture in the 
butter, stop churning before the 
butter has formed in one large mass. 
Stop churning when the butter is in 
grains the size of wheat kernels. 
Wash with cold water, ice water, 50 
to 60 degrees is preferable. Wash 
with a quantity of water about equal 
to the quantity of milk or cream. 
Wash out the buttermilk, but use 
just as little as you can to get out 
the buttermilk. ‘ Excessive washing 
injures both grain and flavor of the 
butter, which are important qualities 
in good butter. 








A COMBINATION BARN. 


It is Better, as a Rule, to Have Sepa- 
rate Buildings for the Different 
Kindg of Stock. 


I have a few fine Jersey cat- 
tle, Berkshire hogs and some 
horses, and want to build a com- 
bination barn to accommodate 
them all at night. I want it ar- 
ranged so that they will all have 
separate apartments, and be al- 
lowed to run their respective 
pastures during the day. Please 
let me know if you think this a 
good arrangement, and if so, 
will you kindly tell me where I 
can get such plans for said barn. 
What do you consider the best 
work on barn plans and farm 
buildings, and where can I get 
such a book? DC. A. 
Editorial Answer: The housing of 

cattle, horses and hogs under one 
roof is probably not a desirable prac- 
tice. Of course, with sufficient care 
given to ventilation and sanitary re- 
quirements it is possible to do this, 
but in practice we do not believe it 
is desirable. For instance, we be- 
lieve the most satisfactory house for 
the hog igs the individual house or 
so-called cot. A cheap house cost- 
ing $10 to $15 that may be readily 
moved from place to place is the 
best for hogs from the standpoint of 
sanitation. Such a house will ac- 
commodate one sow and her litter 
or four or five medium sized hogs. 
We also believe that a cow stable 
in which the cows are to be milked 
should contain absolutely nothing 
except the necessary fixtures for 





feeding. No feed should be stored 
over the cows nor any other use 
made of the stable except as a place 
for housing the cows. Horses will 
also do better in a stable by them- 
selves unless much care is given to 
proper ventilation and other sanitary 
requirements. 

We regret to state that we do not 
think there is any satisfactory book 
published on barn plans and farm 
buildings for the Southern farmer. 
As good a one as we have seen is 
“Farm Buildings,’’ published by the 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, MIIl., 
which may be ordered through this 
office for $2. For plans for dairy 
cattle barns, we advise our corre- 
spondent to write the Dairy Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





It Pays to Raise Mules, 


Messrs. Editors: I have a mare 
that has brought me seven mules. 
I have used the mare for nine years 
and have received $1,200, said to be 
the value of the mules, and have a 
nice filly colt worth $100, and the 
mare looks almost as well as she did 
when I bought her. The older mules 
are sixteen hands and weigh over 
1,000 pounds each. They have taken 
several premiums at Jackson and 
other fairs. 

I have been asked what it costs to 
raise a mule and answer, ‘Twenty 
dollars to get him ready for the 
collar.’””’ While I have been raising 


those colts I have improved the laad | 


that furnished pasture in summer 
and hay for winter. I could sell it 
now for a fourth more than when 
I commenced. W. R. HALEY. 








REASONS FOR BUYING A 


De Laval 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR 





Every owner of a milch cow and every user of other than 
an Improved De Laval Cream Separator is interested in the 
reasons why all the big and long experienced users of separa- 
tors and all the Experiment Station and other competent 
authorities endorse De Laval separators and the great majori- 
ty of all buyers purchase them. 


De Laval separators save enough over any gtavity 
creaming of milk, in butter-fat, quality of cream, sweet skim- 
milk, labor, time and trouble to pay for themselves every six 
mouths. 


De Laval separators save enough over other separators, 
in closer separation, running heavier and smoother cieam, 
skimming cool milk, greater capacity, easier cleaning, easier 
running and less repairs, to pay for themselves every year. 

Improved De Laval separators save enough over De Laval 
machines, of five, ten, fifteen and twenty years ago, in more 
absolutely thorough separation under all conditions, greater 
capacity, easier running, and all around betterment to pay for 
themselves every two years. 

De Laval separators are made in every size, for from one 
cow to one thousand, at proportionate prices. Made to run 
by hand, steam turbine or any other kind of power. Made 
with the world’s best knowledge of cream separator construc- 
tion, with thirty-one years of experience in the building of more 
than a million machines, and under the protection of impor- 
tant patents preventing use by others. 

De Laval separators are not only superior to all others in 
every way but actually cheapest in proportion to actual 
capacity, and they last for twenty years, while the average 
life of inferior machines is from six months to five years, 
according to the grade. They are sold for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to actually pay for themselves. 


These are all facts capable of proof and demonstration to 
anyone, who needs but to seek the nearest De Laval agent or 
communicate with the Company directly, and is urgently 
invited to do so. 


THE DE LAVALSEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices : 7317 WILLIAM STREET 

165 BROADWAY u« 16 PRINCESS STREET 

NEW YORK. 


42 E. MADISON STREET 
CAGO 


1213 & 1215 FILBERT St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 106 EAE 
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Grain and Cover Crops: A Symposium 








GET CLEAN SOIL FOR INOOULA- 


TION. 


There is Danger of Spreading John- 
son Grass, Nut Grass and Other 
Weeds if Care is Not Taken. 


Messrs. Editors: The farmers of 
this community are showing consid- 
erable interest in leguminous winter 
cover crops, and a good many of 
them are going to plant crimson 
clover this fall. I expect to put in 
about two acres of crimson clover, 
and have given a good deal of study 
to the subject of winter cover crops. 
Crimson clover will grow well in this 
community. A gentleman in this city 
had last spring a plot about 100 feet 
long and 20 feet wide in front of his 
door, and this crop grew fully 32 
inches high, and was as thick as the 
hairs on a dog’s back. I am going 
to plant after peavine hay has been 
cut off the lands. 

The point that is giving me more 
trouble than anything else is as to 
how we are to get the lands inocu- 
lated? Few of us have sufficient 
stable manure to use, and from what 
I have been able to gather, the cul- 
tures are a very doubtful proposi- 
tion. The soil from some land where 
crimson clover has been successfully 
grown seems to be a more successful 
way of inoculating, but where shall 
we get this soil free from Johnson ' 
grass, nut grass and other pests? 
The gentleman living here and re- 
ferred to above very kindly offered | 
to furnish me with all the soil I} 
need, but on examining his plot I[/| 
find that there is Johnson grass} 
growing in it, and I fear, too, that | 
even if thoroughly sifted the soil! 
might still contain some Johnson | 
grass seeds. 

For summer there is nothing that! 
can compare with cowpeas as a ni- 
trogen gatherer and humus producer, 
but the crying need of our soils is 
something that will take the place 
of peas, and that will grow during 
the late fall, winter, and early spring, 
and that will mature in time to be 
turned under as a manure for cotton 
and corn. H.-F. RICE. 

Aiken Co., 





S. C. 





How to Treat Oats for Smut. 


Make a solution of 1 pound of for- 
malin (40 per cent of formaldehyde) 
to 40 gallons of water. Spread the 
oats 3 inches deep upon a tight floor 
or in a wagon box. Using an ordi- 
nary sprinkler-pot, sprinkle the 
formalin solution over all parts of 
the grain until the top is thoroughly 
wet. Stir the pile over with a scoop 
shovel, and sprinkle and stir until 
every kernel is saturated. Pile the 
treated grain and cover with a bind- 
er canvas or an old blanket for 12 
hours; then dry the oats. This treat- 
ment will take three-fourths of a gal- 
lon to 1 bushel. The oats can be 
kept any length of time after treat- 
ment if they are dried out. They 
can be sown wet if they will go 
through the drill. For less than 3 
cents per bushel the smut may be 
reduced to less than one-half of 1 per 
cent.—TIllinois Farmers’ Institute 
Bulletin. 





Rye a Good Cover Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just fin- 
ished running through my cotton 
middles one time to the row with the 
Junior cultivator well expanded. 

I think it is beneficial to plow cot- 
ton late provided that plowing is very 
shallow. This keeps the land in a 
clean condition ready for putting in 
the rye early in September. I sow 


! dition for seed germination and plant 
: growth, a seed bed for planting wheat 


per acre. [I put this rye in with 
Junior cultivator with sweeps on, 
once to the row, rows’ three 
and one-half feet wide. This 
furnishes considerable grazing dur- 
ing fall and winter, and is also very 
beneficial to the land in the way of 
vegetable organic matter turned in 
in the spring. Don’t wait to pick the 
cotton if there is not more than two 
or three hundred pounds per acre 
open. There will be very little cot- 
ton destroyed, almost nothing, com- 
pared with the value of the rye. 

Place your order for the seed rye 
and have it ready to put in ag early 
in September as seasons and circum- 
stances will admit. We should en- 
deavor to keep something growing on 
our land during fall and winter. And 
for sandy land, I have found nothing 
that equals rye. I intend to culti- 
vate a few rows every ten days until 
ready to put in the rye. 

H. M. JOHNSON. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 





THE SEED BED FOR WHEAT. 


It Should Be Fine and Loose to the 
Depth the Wheat is Planted and 
Firm Below. 


In order to secure the ideal con- 


and other smail seeds should not be 
{mellow to too great a depth, but 
| rather the soil should be mellow and 
well pulverized only about as deep 
as the seed is planted. Below that 
depth the soil should be firm and 
well settled, making a good connec- 
tion with the subsoil, so that the 
soil water stored in the subsoil may 
| be drawn up into the surface soil. 

The firm soil below the seed, well 
connected with the subsoil, supplies 
the moisture to the seed, while the 
mellow soil above the seed allows 
sufficient circulation of air to supply 
oxygen and favors the warming of 
the soil, gathering the heat of the 
sunshine during the day and acting 
as a blanket to comserve the soil 
heat, maintaining a more uniform 
temperature of the soil during the 
night. 

The mellow soil above the seed 
conserves the soil moisture, acting 
as a mulch to keep the water from 
reaching the surface, where it would 
be rapidly lost by evaporation, and 
the same condition favors growth of 
the young shoot upward into the air 
and sunshine. 

The too-mellow, deep seed-bed is 
almost wholly dependent upon rains 
for moisture to germinate the seed 
and start the young plants. In such 
a seea-bed drouth is very apt to in- 
jure the crop because of the rapid 
drying out of the loose soil to the 
depth of plowing. In the loose seed- 
bed the crop is not very apt to 
“burn out” in summer, but it is also 
more apt to ‘freeze out” in winter 
than a crop grown in the ‘‘ideal’’ 
seed-bed”’ described above.— Kansas 
Experiment Station. 





Prepare Land Well for Wheat. 


Messrs. Editors: A considerable 
number of our people contemplate 
sowing wheat this winter. I would 
like to caution them to prepare the 
land well. A pea stubble is prefer- 
able and this should be disked where 
a disk harrow is convenient. If this 
is not practicable, it will be well to 
harrow the land well or drag with a 
log drag—said log drag can be made 
by taking a gum log eight feet long 
by eight inches in diameter, placing 
a chain one foot from each end—a 


will take two mules to pull such a 
drag. Go over the land until the 
surface is fined well. 

Remove and burn all briers near 
the wheat patch as the rust spores 
seem to spread from them to the 
wheat. A. J. MOYE. 





That this will be the smallest crop 
of cotton in several years is already 
conceded by the Government, the 
spinners, the speculators, and allt 
well-posted farmers. The world has 
less than three-fourth of a million 
bales on hand from last year’s crop. 
Consumption of cotton is also in- 
creasing every year. Therefore, it is 
the opinion of many well informed 








men with whom I have talked, that 
cotton will within a few months 
reach as high a point as it did under 
the Sully boom.—H. Q. Alexander, 
President North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union. 
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Write without a moment’s delay for a free copy of our book — 
“Arkansas Rice, Its Growth and Possibilities’’. 
rice growing, its profits, ete. Illustrated with photographs of actual 


DON’T YOU 
WANT SOME 
of this MONEY? 


Consider What These 


Figures Mean: 


$3,619 66 6c 49 66 
sor; ~ “ 3 * 
$4,245 66 6é 50 6é 
$4,550 “é 66 90 66 


These men are ali rice growers in the prairie lands of Arkansas. 
There are hundreds of others doing just as well. 
Prairie of Arkansas beats growing corn or wheat anywhere on earth. Did you 
ever make that much money on either wheat or corn? 

Rice has only been grown in Arkansas for four years, but it has proven so profit- 
able that last year the acreage was five times what it was in 1907, and this year 
it will be much larger than in 1908. There is no crop so sure. 
practically in water and is under absolute control at all times. 


Growing rice on the Grand 


It is grown 
Water for rice 


Arkansas prairie lands are now considered the best lands for rice, and the rice 
markets give the highest quotations on Arkansas rice because it is the highest 


bushel, and the production is far below the 


It will be many years before the rice yield is sufficient to supply this 
country, and the present high price is not in any danger of dropping. 
who can grew wheat can grow rice and make big money on it. 

Good rice lag@ can be bought for $15 an acre up to $75. One crop will practically 
pay for the ham@ even at the highest figure. 

These low priees will not hold long—they have already doubled in the last two years. 
You’ 
up North. This Grand Prairie land will beat the land up 


Any man 


re on the wrong track trying to grow wheat 


will grow enough rice 


Tells you all about 


a ticket to prosperity. 
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corrects acidity in soil, making it 


for clover or other legumes. 








, vetch and grasses it 1s necessary 
to use Lime when seeding and as a top-dressing. 


@, It decomposes vegetation, making humus and plant food. It 


G, There is a great difference in Limes for agricultural purposes. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 
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from one-half to one bushel of rye 


pair of plow traces will answer. It 





is the best by thirty years test and is especially adapted for all soils. 
It loosens up heavy clays and binds together 


sandy soils, thus retaining their plant food. Write 


A. §. LEE & SONS CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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How the Southern Farmer May Even Up 
With the Northern. 





A Winter-Growing Legume Worth More Than Jack Frost— 
A Crop of Vetch is Equal to a Good Coat of Stable Manure 
for a Succeeding Corn Crop—Sow Now. 


Messrs. Editors: In the course of 
a conversation I had with the editor 
of an Illinois farm paper, just be- 
fore I started farming, thirteen years 
ago, came the question of climatic 
conditions and their effect on the 
soils. Special stress was laid by said 
editor on the desirability of locat- 
ing North for the ground to be sub- 
ject to both frost and snow; for 
with those conditions, he told me, 
there would be an advantage over 
the soils further south, where the 
frost was very slight or was no factor 
at all, and where the winter rains 
robbed the soils of their fertility, 
and the question of maintaining a 
profitable productive condition was 
a serious problem. 

In a previous article I referred to 
the necessity of having at least a 
cover crop to protect the Southern 
soils from winter leaching, and if 
that crop is of the legume family, 
such as the vetches and crimson 
clover, and adds to the nitrogen al- 
ready existing in the soil, it can read- 
ily be seen that it has the advan- 
tages over one that does not do this 
—one is a nitrogen consumer, the 
other a nitrogen gatherer. 


What a Crop of Vetch is Worth. 

The New York State Experiment 
Station issued a bulletin a few years 
ago, giving the results obtained, af- 
ter several years’ experimenting 
with both the cowpea and the vetch, 
as to their value as soil improvers. 
The Station credited the pea with 
56 pounds of nitrogen per acre, per 
season, while the vetch gathered 252 
pounds. That was in the State of 
New York; the difference might 
be less in the South—I cannot 
say,—but after my experience with 
it, I am about ready to believe any- 
thing, however extravagant, concern- 
ing vetch. Corn that I have planted 
after it has done better without any 
fertilization than similar land that 
has had no vetch, but has been heav- 
ily coated with well rotted stable 
manure. 

This is an age of progress and if 
we would be in the van we must use 
not only our own brains, but also 
the thoughts from the brains of 
others. 

Just so long as the farmers were 
controlled by conditions of climate, 
the North would have the advantage 
in soil fertility over the South, for 
Jack Frost would aid him by locking 
up the fertility of the soil until the 
spring crops were ready to take it 
up, while that of the South, or a 
great quantity of it would be wash- 
ed into the Atlantic Ocean or the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


Vetch Builds Up Land and Pays Big 
Profits at Same Time. 

But the twentieth century de- 
mands that the farmer should con- 
trol conditions, and instead of the 
Southern farmer being a creature 
of circumstances, he must be a 
creator of circumstances. Then 
whenever that takes place he has 
an advantage over his Northern 
brother of at least two to one. For 
while the latter’s soil is firm in the 
icy grip of winter, the Southerner 
can by fall sowing, have fields of 
living green through the months of 
winter, that he can, if he chooses, 
use for pasture, and in any event 
get a good crop of hay that is worth 
in this locality $20 per ton, and at 
the same time improve his soil ready 
for the summer crop of corn, pota- 
toes, or whatever. Thus, he makes 
two crops, 


valuable than such crops would be 
in the North, where the Northerner 
can only make one. Remember all 
this is done at the same time that 
you are improving your soil at a 
faster rate than Jack Frost can do 
it in the North. I only fertilise for 
the winter legume, using the cheap- 
est form of fertilizer—300 to 400 
pounds of acid phosphate ard 50 
pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre, costing not more than $4.50. 
This does not look a very large sum, 
alongside the $40 to $60 I get in 
value per acre from the hay. Thus 
it can be readily seen that the win- 
ter legumes can build up worn-out 
soils and pay you handsomely while 
doing it. 


Get Ready Now to Sow Vetch. 


I like to plant vetch at the end of 
September or the beginning of Oc- 
tober, although it can be planted in 
November, but unless very open 
weather, the latter date cannot be 
depended on for winter grazing. The 
vetch plant depends on rye, oats, or 
wheat to keep it from the ground 
as it is something of the same ma- 
ture, in fact, I believe it belongs to 
the same family of plants as the gar- 
den pea, only more slender in 
growth. Wherever the garden pea 
thrives, so also will vetch. Soil 
that has produced the garden pea 
can be used to innoculate’ the 
ground for vetch, and without in- 
oculated soil the vetch is not to be 
relied upon the first year. With the 
soil inoculated, it is customary to 
sow 25 pounds of vetch and a bushel 
or 5 pecks of oats or other small 
grain per acre. 

Sometimes it is a little difficult to 
get the crop started where condi- 
tions are not just right, and if you 
do not succeed at Srst try again, for 
it is worth trying for. I find a little 
stable manure sometimes very help- 
ful in getting a start; but after you 
have once succeeded in getting it 
adapted to your soil stable manure 
will not be needed. 

J. LEWIS LEE. 

Horry Co., ‘&: C. 


A State Builder. 


Such a man is Clarence H. Poe, 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer. 
No man in all North Carolina is do- 
ing more for this State than he is 
doing with and through his paper. 
He doesn’t talk politics nor boost 
men. He talks about good cows and 
good horses, good hogs and good 
sheep, better corn and better cotton, 
more profitable farms, better roads, 
better homes and better schools. 

His slogan is ‘$500 a Year More” 
for each farmer’ and he goes at it 
like a man fighting fire. He doesn’t 
seek the limelight, but seeks to 
know what the North Carolina farm- 
er needs, and whem he knows it, he 
talks it week in and week out, until 
the whole State is put to thinking 
and doing. 

We trust that North Carolina will 
always be a great agricultural State. 
To be sure, we want diversified man- 
ufacturing, but not at the expense of 
good farms and good country homes. 
Many industries come and go—they 
chang 
must abide. And to make it more 
attractive and more profitable is the 
task that Mr. Poe has set himself to. 

Clarence H. Poe, the State builder, 
is preaching the gospel of our future 
greatness and the State is already 











putting on new strength as the poor 
each of which is more!farms get good and the good farms 





get better. He moves not in con- 
ventions; he makes no platforms; he 
names no candidates, yet there is 
none greater amongst us as a State 
builder.—Editor John A. Oates, in 
Fayetteville Index. 

[We are very grateful to Editor 
Oates for his generous appreciation, 
and he has told exactly what we are 
trying to do; but most of the credit 
belongs not to the Editor-in-Chief, 
but to his splendid corps of assist- 
ants—Associate Editor Butler, Prof. 
Massey, Managing Editor Miller, the 
best group of correspondents in the 
South, and back of them a loyal con- 
stituency of 44,000 progressive and 
wide-awake subscribers—the 44,000 
men who are leaders and makers of 
rural progress in every section of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and adjoining States. With 
such a constituency to inspire him 
one could hardly fail to do good 
work.—C. H. P.] 
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Gibbes Improved (2 in 1) Lt Mil 


and Bolte: 


— “A MILL THAT WILL:” Cut perfect laths. 
Pay for itselfinaday. Run with least pow: 
er. Make a waste-heap marketable. 
THIS MACHINE FILLS THE BILL. 


~ Certainly the best machine made. Fuller in. 
formationon application to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of ““Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,”—all kinds. 
Box 1289, Columbia, s.C. 





$50 Profit Per Acre 


GROWING 
OATS and PEAS 


WITH 


THE COLE 


OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


It has been done time and again. 
You can do tt. Plain instructions sent 
free. You are welcome to use the plans 
whether you buy our Drills or not. 

A man raised 


98 Bushels Per Acre 


by sowing oats in his cotton last Octo- 
ber, two furrows to each middle. No 
damage to the cotton. CAN’T RAISE 
OATS? Your money back if you fail 
with the Cole Drill. 


The Cole M'f'g Co. 


Box 300, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84 Ee, IND. 
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Where to Bay Roofing. 





SALE 
WHOLE FIN 
te TRON ROO" cpp 


BERS TINNER 





MYCOROID RUBBER .ROOFING 
“You can cover your roof with MYCOROID 
and then forget it. “Because” it requires no 
coating or paint; it is strong and tough; it is 
absolutely waterproof; does not taint water; 
any workman can apply it. Corrugated and 
V Crimp Roofing. Me§raw-Yarbrough Co., Inc,, 

9-11 So. Eighth Street, Riehmond, Va. 


ROOFING 









Like Laying (@ At Wholesale 
aCarpet. G Prices 
Anybody 





Gonte got the soles, now 
get the SAMPLE that we 
postpay to you, FREE. 


E WANT to give you the benefit of our low, fac- 
ry wholesale prices on No.1 guaranteed Breese 
fin Look at these prices, which in- 


Bros. Roo 
clude all freights pa d. Now, if we could show you the 


high quality of “Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing” you 
farmers—not one of you—would ever buy any other kind. 

Let us send you generous free samples of this 1, 2 and 
tply roofing so that you can see the high- crade, long- 
Abre-wool felt, saturated in hottest asphalt, that forms 
the body of “ “Breese Bros.” Roofing; and tell you all 


about our water-proof, fire-resisting process that en- 
ables us to place almost an unlimited guarantee on our 
roofing. 

Order direct from price-list below, or give name and 
get free samples. prices and fullest facts regarding the 
most durable roofing ever made. 

BREESE BROS. CO., Roofing Dept. 60. eae 0. 

Prices (Freight id on_100 pounds or more to nts 
east of west line of Minn., lowaand Mo., and north ofthe 
south line of Tenn. We pay that far if you live beyond): 

35-ib. Roll—108 Square Feet—1 “ply .... $1.3 
4 -* -“ o es “ 2- ‘ 1 


ROOFINGS 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 pay at $1.96; 2 ply at $2.25; 8 ply at 62.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 8 ply at $2.60 
per square, 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 


The above are the highest grades ‘of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that yd can buy— 
and are more economical, as y will last 
logget, from 10 to 20 years, with butl little care. 

he nt a named include sufficient Large- 
Nails and Liquid Cement 
ee. ae ae are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 
We Prepay Freigkt te your Raliread Stafien 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most econom! igal. 

nn a= ' F” mailed tree for the 





reer il Pertiand Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 








Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, 4&c., &e. 
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How to Deal With 





A Rare Disease and the Product of Unsanitary 
Some Remedies of More or Less Efficiency. 


READER of this department 
BN asks as to the cause of chick- 

en cholera “and prevention of 
same, if any.’’ He lives on a farm 
near some timber, keeps his poultry 
house and surroundings clean. When 
he puts carbolic acid in the drinking 
water they stop dying, but the very 
moment he quits the use of the acid 
“they die again.’’ 

Genuine cases of cholera, 1 am 
glad to say, are not common, and 
are only found on farms where no 
sanitary precautions are taken. 
Cholera is a very fatal disease, doing 
its work in from eight to twelve 
hours. It has been the custom so 
long, the mind of man, or woman for 
that matter, runneth not to the con- 
trary, to say a chicken has cholera 
when it begins to mope around with 
drooped wings, refusing to eat. 
These symptoms are accompanied by 
a thin, greenish discharge, the bird 
lingers for three or four days, weak- 
ens and dies. In most of these cases 
the trouble can be traced to lice, un- 
sanitary surroundings, and _  over- 
feeding, causing indigestion. 

Cholera is essentially a summer 
disease. It is a filth disease, pure 
and simple. <A pure case of cholera 
is accompanied by burning fever, and 
a bird with the real thing will stand 
at the drinking fountain or trough 
and drink and drink till it falls over 
dead. The symptoms show them- 
selves in the morning, by noon the 
fowl is ripe to be burned, or buried 
very deep. 

It is claimed by some that cholera 
can only be introduced into a flock 
by the importation of a bird from 
an infected flock, and that it is al- 
ways best to quarantine a new bird 
for a few days before allowing it to 
mingle with the flock. The disease 
is very contagious and all affected 
birds as soon as found should be 
taken from the flock and cooped sep- 
arately. It has always been a moot- 
ed question as to whether it pays to 
doctor a bird that shows symptoms 
of a contagious disease. The better 
way is to kill and bury it, and take 
immediate steps to prevent the 
spread of the disease by thoroughly 
cleaning and disinfecting everything 
about the house, runs, drinking ves- 
sels and feed troughs. Then keep a 
weather eye open for any signs of 
the re-appearance of the trouble. 

The alleged ‘‘sure cures’ for this 
dreaded disease are many. Not ever 
having had any personal experience 
with the disease, cannot say of my 
own knowledge how good they are. 
Of course I have sick chickens at 
times, every one does, but a case of 
genuine, simon-pure cholera—‘no, 
never.”’ 

If you are positive that the trou- 
ble is cholera, clean up, disinfect, 
and try any of the following: 

1. Take equal ports of sulphate of 
iron, capsicum, saltpeter, alum, sul- 
phur, fenugreek, and rosin. Dose: 
To every six fowls, one tablespoon- 
ful mixed into the soft food two or 
three times a week. It will be found 
valuable to give occasionally as a 
preventive. 

2. Three tablespoonfuls Venetian 
red, two tablespoonfuls of pepper, 
one tablespoonful of sulphur, 


tablespoonful of baking soda, one} and blown out. 

quart wheat bran. Mix well this In preparing corn for shipment 

mixture and feed daily. the seller always prefers to ship it 
8. Take poke root (judge the shelled. When sent on the ear he 


amount by the size- of the fiock) 


one 


make it strong; dig fresh root, chop' purchaser can well afford to pay. The 


Chicken Cholera. 


Conditions— 


| up fine in a trough, pour clean water 
;on it. Let the chickens drink no 
' other water, keep it fresh and clean. 

Then in extremely bad cases take 
| 25 cents worth of calomel, divide into 
| three equal doses, put in bran and 
| mix with sour milk. Give one dose 
of it a week: say one dose Monday, 
then on Tuesday give one heaping 
teaspoon of table soda in bran or 
meal mixed with sour milk. This is 
for 24 hens. 

UNCLE JO. 


$500 More a Year Farming. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


the Southern farmer to sell for seed, 
there is greater danger of contamina- 
tion with undesirable seeds, and no 
man has any right to offer such for 
sale if they are mixed with cheat, 
cockle, Johnson grass, or other ob- 
jectionable seeds. 

The public gin is an unsafe place 
to take cotton seed which are to be 
sold as a pure variety for planting. 
When a man asks an advance over 
regular market prices for his seed he 
should be willing to give something 
in return for this increased price, 
and the least he can do is to send 
out seed without admixture of other 
varieties. 

& 


How to Sell Good Seeds. 


LL OF THE small extra trou- 
iA! ble and expense which we 
| have thus far suggested as 
necessary to produce good seed will 
furnish its own reward. In other 
words, the careful farmer owes it to 
himself to produce crops under such 
conditions in order that he may have 
satisfactory seed for his own plant- 
ing; for the increased yields, even at 
regular market prices, will compen- 
sate him liberally for the added ex- 
pense. But when a man puts these 
seed on the market he incurs extra 


expense for which the purchaser 
must compensate him by higher 
prices. 


In the first place, the grower of 
good seeds must advertise them if 
he expects to sell any considerable 
quantity. The selling of a farm prod- 
uct to the best advantage is as neces- 
sary to success as its economical pro- 
duction. Many farmers fail to sell 
surplus products because of their re- 
fusal to pay the expense of advertis- 
ing. The farmer who grows seeds 
for sale must advertise them, and if 
he does this and puts pure, clean seed 
on the market, it is rare that he will 
fail to dispose of his stock of seeds 
at a fair profit. In advertising he 
should state the variety, guarantee 
the seeds pure and clean and of good 
quality, and see that the seeds come 
up to the guarantee. No extravagant 
claims should be made, but simple, 
plain facts stated and a good, fair 
price asked. In preparing the seeds 
for shipment they should be clean 
and put up securely in good sacks or 
neat packages, bearing the name and 
address of the grower. 

In all cases the seeds should be 
well cleaned. In the case of oats 
they should be run through a fanning 
mill and all chaff and other trash, 
and light and small seeds, screened 








demands a larger price, which the 


only reason the seller can have for 
charging more for ear corn than 
shelled corn is the greater cost for 
sacks and the fact that he feels com- 
pelled to and does send better corn. 
That is, a higher grade of ears—more 
carefully selected seed corn—should 
always be shipped on the ear, but by 
common consent, the seller is allow- 
ed to ship shelled corn unless the 
purchaser specifically demands it 
shipped on the ear, and is willing to 
pay the higher price usually asked. 
When planters are used it is of im- 
portance that the grains be of as 
near uniform size as possible. There 
are two methods resorted to for ob- 
taining this end. One is to remove 
the tip ends, which are likely to be 
small and defective, and the other 
is to use some one of the graders on 
the market, which will screen out 
the small kernels. Not only is the 
purchaser entitled to this amount of 
care in preparing the corn sent him, 
but no grower of seeds to sell for 
planting can afford to do less. 

The growing of cotton, corn, and 
oats to sell for seed offers an attrac- 
tive opportunity for the honest and 
intelligent farmer of the South to 
add materially to his income, and no 
one need fear that the business will 
fail, because of the supply of seeds 
exceeding the demand. We are buy- 
ers of seeds, not growers of them, 
and no products offered for sale 
through The Progressive Farmer 
meet with more certain and ready 
sale than good cotton, corn, and oat 
seed of the popular and tested vari- 
eties. 





The crop that is grown at twice its 
market value per bushel may possi- 
bly suggest a hint to the scientific 
theorist, but it will never be emulat- 
ed by the man whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the produce of his farm. 
—D. G. Mitchell. 





One day spent in the field this fall 
in selecting seed corn will pay as 
well or better than any other labor 
on the farm.—C. B. Williams. 





CHARLOTTE : TELEGRAPH : SCHOOL 
CHAKLOTTE, N. C. 


Weare unable to supply the demand for 
competent Operators. We have the best equip- 
ped schvol in the Carolinas, under expert 
management. Tuition reasonable, Board 
Cheap. Wealso teach a Home Study Course. 
All graduates are furnished positions. Write 
for particulars. 








Where to Buy Poultry and Eggs 











EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


Ss. C. White and Brown Leg 
herns. White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

gee Pekin Duck Eggs, 


.25 for 13. 

as - Send for folder; it’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 

R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 








ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $5.00. Pullets $1.50. 

Ss. P. LOCKHART, -- Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


100-Brown Leghorns-100 


Some first prize winners, all prize stock. Can 
supply single birds or breeding pens. Prices 
verylow if ordersare placed soon. Also White 
Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds. Cab- 
bage Plants for fall, winter and spring. 


THE WAKEFIELD FARMS, 
Charlotte, N. C. 








Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
l Want to Sell Leghomm and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of gomuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. Witt do you want? Write 
me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 








EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


es 
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haere (INCORPORATED ) = 2 


BUSINES When you think of going to 

school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail, Send for Home 
Study Cireular. 


$155$25 Week 


OUR Graduates in Bookkeeping and Short- 
hand getit. So can you, if you get our train- 
ing. If you earn less and are ambitious, write 
for FREE Catalog. You run no risk as the 
position is GUARANTERD. Wealso teach by 
mail. Address DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, Box 401, Raleigh. N. C, 


Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 


Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 














EIENsTON, N. OC. 











Newnan, 


ment; instruction thorough and practical. 





Gouthers School of Telegraphy 


Established 21 years. The Oldest, Most Reliable and Best Telegraph School in the 
South. Tuicion reasonable; board cheap; town healthful and pleasant. We teach TEULE- 
GRAPHY, TYPE'VRITING and RAILROAD AGENCY. A school for YOUNG MEN and 
LADIES. Open year round. Students can enroll at any time. 
Only 4 to 6 months required to qualify for 
service. Diplomas awarded. Graduates GUARANTEED good positions. -They begin on 
$45 to $65 per month; rapid promotion; steady employment. Constant demand for Tele- 
graphers. Telearaphy is the only trade or profession NOT overcrowded. 
for our 1909 handsomely illustrated 64-page Catalog. It contains full particulars about 
Telegraphy and our School and will fully convince you that the S. S. T. isthe BEST. It 
is FREK and will be mailed promptly on request. You can’t afford to miss it. 
encourage and inspire you. A letter or postal will bring it. 


Southern Telegraph School, Box 274, - Newnan, Ga. 


Georgia. 


Most modern equip- 


Write today 


It will 














EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. Sanitation perfect. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. 


H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 

















KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE fie. sauipment.taree 


Hospital. Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterinary Inspecto 
16. Catalogue and further information sent on application. 

DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


rs. Term opens September 
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cee at the north end and a pipe run over- 
ges FRU T TRUCK pa VEGET ABLES {head through the middle of the PRO TA LE F R G 
* I AND *« i house to a chimney at the south end, FI B A MIN 
1G OF 15 ; and the potatoes are put on shelves a Sa —— 
‘ z - {}on each side of the central walk. Fertile land at reasonable prices; 
A New Rice-Growing Section. When the potatoes are in, the venti- amild and healthful climate; three 
rn Lee lator igs opened for the moist air to crops a season from thesame panel 
Black pass out and the temperature is rais- a vt aie coe ae irger 
rahmas LL ARE familiar with theyprofitable one; and land in Arkan-! ed to 90 to 100 degrees till the po- binds Mataaes, Candies Gounkey 
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oN. OO. land regarded as practically worth-| acre, worth from 80 cents to $1.00 a the temperature going too low. With JP oeacerngnmen ig «4 yearn lg 
less bring $100 an acre and more;|bushel. Of course, it takes money to you, a house with double deadened man, dairyman, poultryman, busi- 
REDS how it has built up towns and pros- irrigate the land and prepare for the walls will hardly need any fire dur- “asus tana, : 
i: fine ,ing the winter unless there is very KF. L. MERRITT, 
exceptional cold. If the house gets denna & ees ae 
ill, N.C. above fifty degrees, open up and ven- Norfolk, Va. y 
rooders. | tilate. 
| - 
-100 A Potato House. 
~ Can Messrs. Editors: Seeing inquiries 
rices 
> White .| | for plans for potato house, I send you 
8. Cab- || mine. I would build a single-wall TREES BEST VARIETIES. 
MS | | house, build, longer than wide, and e SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 
’ ‘have the ground for floor. Would 
. Ne GS. | put potatoes in center of floor, not BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
' ; letting any touch wall. Would cover 
; ee with anything that would keep them MILLIONS 
i Ducks. from freezing, cottonseed or cotton-| of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
: seed hulls will do. ply i? frm 4 agg po ene which makes it 
"| , I gee keep aay this way and| {ook after your nae wets ern 
A oose but very few. I can go in . 
| 
RY. | | Such a house in the coldest of weath-| peur Hewitt & Company, 
#| \er and get potatoes without hurting 10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 
# | them. WM. McATEE. 
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to be indications of a revival of in- 
terest, which, with the adoption of 
better methods, may make the crop 
more profitable than it has recently 


cia ing section of the South Carolina and 
A Georgia coast to a secondary place. 

Not so many are familiar, how- 
ever, with the recent growth of the 
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nts. 2 ; - zt by making them yield the biggest possible crops. 
bh: work « Grain must get the nourishment that makes it 
urs wor * grow out of the soil —and the more plant food there 

23%y, is in the soil, the quicker and bigger and more 

~—. plentifully the grain will grow. ‘But you must first 
N, N.C. put the food into the soil by liberally using 
in the 
TEU Then a big bumper crop is as- 
eaulp- sured, because these fertillzers 

y lo e 

; contain the necessary elements 
x Tele- required by the soil to prop- y GZ 
» today erly and fully mature the 5 

b iv 
# at WAITING FOR THE THRESHERS. erste, Vernaietavestahe 

Ww 


find that the more Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizer they 
use, the bigger is the crop, and 
the greater their profit. 

Have you gotten the latest Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Year Book or Al- 
manac, the most useful and valuable 
book any farmer or grower can read? 
Geta copy from your fertilizer dealer, 
or write to our nearest sales office and 

one will be sent you free. 


been. The rice growers of Louisiana 
and Arkansas ‘use up-to-date methods 
and machinery, seeding with drills 
and cutting with binders. 

Our illustrations show a harvest- 
ing scene and a field of rice in the 
shock. 


industry in the Arkansas River Val- 





ley. Here in the last six years it awe" 
has grown from nothing at all until 
there are now several thousands of 
acres planted. The rice crop, where 
the proper soil and proper facilities 
for irrigation can be had, is a very 


Se aj ; 











To do this 
you want a house with double walls 


A Sweet Potato House, grees, during the winter. 














2n and If you could more fully ex- j : an adhe : F 
ching. plain about the house for keep- packed with sawdust and a venti- Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
; : SA. ata a lator at the top. Richmond, Va. Durham. N.C 
ing sweet potatoes, described , : , neee es 
; : One farmer in Georgia made his Norfolk. Va. Charleston, S. C. 
sometime ago, I should appreci- Columbia, S.C. Baltimore, Md. 
ate it very much house about two feet under ground Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
' y MRS lL. G with deadened walls and double | SS 
, ee Cem ee doors on the south end. He heats it! Shreveport, La, 
Hinds Co., Miss. if i j 
with four kerosene stoves set on | 
: shelveg in the corners and piles the} 4 
N. Ce (Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) potatoes in the middle on the earth- | 
The method of keeping sweet po-jen floor. His house does very bined, 
ngs, Com- tatoes consists in drying them off at Here the houses are built ten eee 
catigators, a high temperature when first put in,| wide and as long as needed, some} 
September and then keeping them at a moderate} making them large enough to hold | 





City, Mo. temperature, not over 45 to 50 de-!5,000 bushels. A large stove is set 
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FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE ||REDUCED PRICES. 


For a limited time we are going to offer 














won will Bang —, — our mm gem 
rmer readers in this department and in ee 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word M OW =. Ss 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 120; three at a very close price for the purpose of adver- 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents: one tising. Write us for catalogue and prices. 
year, $1. Each word number or initial ¢in- ETTY- J 
eluding name and address) counted as a se- ™ ee a re are Oe 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 ? 

for postage alone to send your ad. by letter If You Haven t Read 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 


less thar $1. ss A Southerner 


Pure bred S. C. White Leghorns. 9 pullets, 99 
1 cock, $7.00. C. H. Lentz, Stony Point, N.C. n urope, 


Pure bred Rhode Island Red pullets, 9 hens ; "ings 

















eT 


1 cock $8 00. T.S. Parker, Albemarle, N. C. By Clarence H. Poe, Hg <i 


Bargains in Buff Orpingtons if you write ° 
now. L. B.Spracher, Route 4, Salisbury, N.C. Write Today and Get a Copy. 














Wanted—To hire a first class Blacksmith. A Hand Cloth Bindi » + $100 ‘ oOo CG  @ ) 

man with family preferred. Box 32, Camer- Heavy Paper Binding, - - - .50 T H & F s aS Li N & oo x CG i # = 

on, N.C. Riis Chum Oe a * , Made in Three Types-—All Sizes. 
Ready, Berkshire Pigs ‘Premiers.’ Angoras. ty’ id hi ah 


Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, Farmer One Year $1.50; One Paper Stationary—-Ready for Mou nting—Portabie. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. Copy with the Progressive Farmer Une Some of the mechanical features that place the FOOS in a class by itself and 
urarm to rent or sell. Several good farms in Fear, $1.25. make it;the most reliable gasoline engine on the market : 
oore and Lee County to lease with privilege pene aa : 

: . G . : (1) Both valves worked vertically and mechanically. (2) Plain cylinder head 
to buy. Address Box 32, Cameron, N. C. 5 shane aeaeetnie ne tree | pon a mechanism. ©) onsttive governor, permitting regulation of speed 
For sale or exchange. One good as new having for the first time found an op or- while engine running. ance weights on crank arm ne with piston 
Chas. A. Cyphus Incubator, 150 egg capacity. |[ tunity tolook into it. Having read he © Whee ane = ae — ant a ba plore gar hg but only proper way). 
A bareain. D. T. Williams, Louisbarg. N. C. last chapter I turned back and took the p Bhagat ee ee eee a ee 
book up from the beginning, and nearly ™ ibaa 
For ape eee ae yen, Sree ag gee it before Bae 4 yom It Get a mechanic to compare the FOOS with the one which the “other man” tells 
years old, $75. Hancock’s strain, arlottes- 8 in every way most delightful and in- “ : : 
ville, Va. Address D. A. Kirkpatrick, Greens- structive.” you is “just as good” and let him decide for you. 
boro, N. C. ae 


Rhode Island Reds, Lester Tompkins Strain R. D. Ww. Connor, Secretary State Histor- STOCKDELL-MYERS co., Petersbu rg, Va, 
accepted the best in America. Extra fine _ Commission, Raleigh: fi 
atook foe oale or exehaube tor hand instru read it from cover to cover, without General Selling Agents for Virginia and North Carolina 
ments, coach or collie dogs. Red Feather stopping—a whole day of delightful read- 
Poultry Farm, Siler City, N. C. ing. Also agents for “KELLY DUPLEX MILLS” (Grinds Cobs*and Shucks as well as 
ae “““ small grain): “WHIRLWIND” Feed and Ensilage Cutters (knives on fan-wheel): 
800,000 Celery and Cabbage plants ready. Dr. Edwin Mims, formerly of Trinity % . MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 
$1.00 per 1,000, 5,000 $4.00. All varieties. Safe College, now of the University of North 
delivery guaranteed. Weship to Mississippi Carolina: 
safely. List free. F. W. Rechelle & Sons, One of the most instructive and valu 
Chester, New Jersey. Established 1899. able books ever written by a North Car- 

=n : aa : ae et ee pe rer book of 

-summer clearance sale 0 8 taom im- ravel, bu 6 impressions of an alert, ° 

ported large Yorkshires, at farmers’ prices; open-minded, progressive Southerner The Meadows Patent Portable Corn Mill. § 
also ag Me og ee ae area Lap ey hee pine fs mg — pag mea rve eer a@ con- 
one eac ck Island and Avery right-han structive leader in the development of 
and Reversible Chattanooga and Avery Re- the South.” Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 
ber mt Pando tote oid tr can oe cutter. 

atisiaction guaran n stock or money 
back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N.C. — — - -—- os odes Smears Ses pine, 
an perfect Bugsy bag = One that —— rt First Prize wherever shown. 

e nut to the hub. Takes the nut off an i 3 ease : Market. 
puts iton simply by giving the wheel a turn. : Alea: Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the 
No soiled fingers, or nut falling in the dirt. : i Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
Just patented and works to perfection. Money or any kind of power ought to-have one. 
in selling them. Sample by mail 35 cents. The only portable mill on the market that 
Stamos accepted. By freight, f. o. b., $3.00 per — fae: will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
dozen. J.S. George, Laurens, S. C. 4 Sa . 7 the fimest bread meal to be had, while as 

st 4 ae ; ~ | good as any other mill for commser feed. 
f Write to-day for full information to 


rsa s s aes 2; < 5 y \ | / ~ 
erkshire Pigs|G - a W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO.. 
FOR SALE. IM Ss< — WY : ive BoxF, : Poor’s Knob, N.C. 
Some fine ones at $10 each. Sows in pig at Ci i\* / Vp NY, Or to INTERNABIONAL HARVESTER CC.. Charlotte, 
$13 to $35. Bird Dogs broke and unbroke. SE fas S< face N. C., Atianta, Ga., Richmond, Va: 
Satisfaction guaranteed. . . _ as Knorvilie, Tenn. 


Joseph McClamroch, NO MANUFACTURER 
HAS EVER PREPAID THE FREIGHT 
Mocksville, N. C. 


“Direct from Factory to User” 
Farming is Profitable This Handsome, Well Built 




































































- {Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 


























There is no better occupa- 
perior to the South for a Good Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Write for our tree Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 
age by stagnant water and souring of soil, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
on by the Application of the 
enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise Guaranteed for three years by the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 
Remember “ROSE PAYS THE 
Location in Districts whieh Pre- bargaingy It’s mighty fine reading. 
us What You Want. of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Norfolk & Southern Railway 


In Southern Railway Territory. Rose Victor Buggy 
tion for the Average Man than ee et ” any of the 
Farming and no Section is Su- oe 
& “ 2 : South Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Ala- HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
Farmer. Farming is a Great bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana. 2% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
Business and should by carried Other states write for special prepaid list. cloddy. {it enables the farmer to work soil earller in the spring; lessens risk of “freez- 
A buggy that will give you years ing out;” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
Best Business Principles. The of service, years of satisfaction, wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons. It is no experi- 
Proper Location, the Study of years of contentment. ment. {We make a SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata reasonable priee. WRITE for 
Choice and Rotation of Crops RANDOLPH ROSE of Chatta- 
and Careful Cultivation will nooga, — the most binding guar- POMONA TERRA = COTTA COMPANY, 
bring Assured Success. aes Wrens POMONA, WN. C. 
We are in position to Aid You FREIGHT.” 
in the Selection of the Proper My catalog is chuck full of big 
sent Splendid Advantages and Write for a copy—FREE. 
Opportunities. In Writing tell Randolph Rose 
Ch Si 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent <n canneries 
Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. When writing advertisers. please mention this paner 
a 2 a Don’t Buy Until 
(Wolcott & Kerr, Recelvers.) Let Us Mail You This Big Money (yer cet tis 
SCHEDULE IN EFFECT SEPT. 1. , 





bad we 
a sae . = Boo 
Direct Through Train Service to a}l Points in k T d —P 
Ststers North Caroinacand via sor "| SAVING Boo oday—Postage Paid 
folk to all Eastern Cities. — . ; 
J 7S Wedon’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
ag Pag en bh ge Raptag ty oa ss you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
pth ra -_ a GH: one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
TR AINS ARRIV E RALEIGE und order, how to care for your Vehicles and nruch valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
11.27 a, m. and 9.37 p. m. daily, except Sunday, | $75 09 Top Buggies for $49.00; $35.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 
and 11.69 p. m.. Sunday ovly. for $75.00. We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 or. many other styles. 
s os tree ee peg lapede es Bd We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
agents. H. C. HUDGINS, G. P. A. or Money Back, Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. VJ 
| 





W. W. CROXTON, A G. P. A. A reputation of five years’ honest dealingy ten thousana satisfied customers and a real 
E. T. LAMB, G. M., Norfolk, Va. guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 


2 





1 dverti , or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. Write us today, a postal will do. 7, P 
movies thie paper 7 "| GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. Statior 6. 159 “dgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA 














